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SCHUNZ IN FAN EVIL HALL. 

nv-pnioirof AprO'lStb, Cakl SCHDR7, tlie ooble German oi 
I#' ‘j. trmn Wisconsin, delivered, in Faneuil Hall, Boi 
0 i®f sn L hid, Mr. Garrison pronounces, “with one or two es 
r. J^rfJnst eloquent that has been made in that place for 
aft tbe J pierce, Esq , in calling the meeting to order, sa 
■ ift ’ c ,.-nV that a dislingnisbed representative of the men of 
a countryman of Baron de Stuben and Charles Fo 


* FEW days ago, I stood on the cupola of your State- 

* aB d overlooked for the first time this venerable 
, c and the country surrounding it. Then the streets, 
1 bills and waters around ine, began to teem with the 
J 0 ( historical recollections, recollections dear to all 
“nkirnl, and a feeling of pride arose in my heart, and I 
a to myself, I, too, am an American citizen (applause). 

' was Banker Hill, there Charlestown, Lexington 
j Dorchester Heights, not far off; there the harbor into 
iich the British tea was sunk ; there the place where 
eold liberty-tree stood ; there John Hancock’s house ; 
ere Benjamin Franklin’s birth-place—and now I stand 
t |,j s grand old hall, which so often resounded with the 
blest appeals that ever thrilled American hearts, and 
jere I am almost afraid to hear the echo of my own 
■ble voice. Ob, sir, no man that loves liberty, wherever 
may have first seen the .light of day, can fail on this 
sred spot to pay his tribute to Americanism. And 
re, with all these glorious memories crowding upon my 
ir t, ( will offer mine. I, born in a foreign land, pay 

, tribute to Americanism ? Yes, for to me the word 
uericanism, true Americanism, comprehends the noblest 
as which ever swelled a human heart.with noble pride 
iplause). 

rhe Anglo Saxon spirit has been the locomotive of I 
igress (applause); but do not forget that this locomo- 
b would, be of little use to the world if it refused to 
w its train over the iron highway, and carry its valua- 
freigbt toward its destination ; that train consists of 
vigorous elements of all nations ; that freight is the 
il ideas of our age ; that destination is universal free- 
i and the ideal development of man (cheers). That 
ie true greatness of the Anglo-Saxon race ; that ought 
ie the source of Anglo-Saxon pride. I esteem the son 
lis proud of his father, if, at the same time, he ' 
of him. 

'has, I say, was founded the colony of free humanity 
rirgin soil. The youthful elements, which constitute 
people of the new world, cannot submit to rules which 
not of their own making; they must throw off the 
m which bind them to an old decrepit order of things, 
y resolve to enter the great family of nations as an 
pendent member. And in the colony of free human- 
whose mother-country is the world, they establish the 
tbhc of equal rights, where the title of manhood is 
itle to citizenship (applause). Oh, my friends, if I 
a thousand tongues, and a voice strong as the tbun- 
of leaven, they would not be sufficient to impress 
i your minds forcibly enough the greatness of this 
, the overshadowing glory of this result. This was 
Iream of the truest friends of man from the begiu- 
; for this the noblest blood of martyrs has been shed ; 
his has mankind waded through seas of blood aDd 
j. There it is dow ; there stands the noble fabric 
be splendor of reality. 

bey speak of the greatness of the Roman Republic 1 
sir, if I could call the proudest of Romans from his 
e, I would take him by the hand and say to him, 
b at this picture, and at this! The greatness of the 
tan Republic consisted in its despotic rule over the 
Id; the greatness of the American Republic consists 
ie secured right of man to govern himself (applause), 
dignity of the Roman citizen consisted in his exclu- 
privileges; the dignity of the American citizen con- 
lin his holding the natural rights of his neighbor just 
scred as his own (continued applause). The Roman 
mblic recognized and protected the rights of the citi- 
at the same time disregarding and leaving unpro- 
ed the rights of man; Roman citizenship was founded 
a monopoly, not upon the claims of human nature, 
at the citizen of Rome claimed for himself, he did 
respect in others; his greatness was his only object; 
own liberty, as he regarded it, gave him the privilege 
ppress his fellow-beings. His democracy, instead of 
ating mankind to its own level, trampled the rights of 
linto the dust. The security of the Roman Repub- 
therefore, consisted in the power of the sword ; the 
'hty of the American Republic rests in the equality 
luoiau rights (loud applause). The Roman Repub¬ 
lished by the sword ; the American Republic will 
id as long as the equality of human rights remains 
Mate (cheers). Which of the two Republics is 
iter, the Republic of the Roman or the Republic of 

I 1be wor< L of the Declaration of Indepen- 
®>“that all men are created free and equal, and are 
owed with certain inalienable rights,” were inscribed 
D e yery gate-post within the limits of this Republic. 

™ *“'s principle the Revolutionary Fathers derived 
claim to independence ; upon this they foonded the 
»11 ?• tbis country, and the whole structure was 
Uim tk 8 iacarniitlon of this idea. This principle 
33 tie programme of our political existence. It is 
, tj Progressive, and, at the same time, the most con- 
li„. ?e one ! the most progressive, for it takes even the 
ion n m ^ D ! ber ! °f the human family out of their degra- 
5 ’ and respires them with the elevating conscious- 
iotn!^ Ua buman dignity ; the moat conservative, for 
annl 3 c ? mmon caase of individual rights (tumultu- 
of Pr °m the equality of rights springs iden- 

ibbot-' ■ fcst interests; you cannot subvert your 
ir own* "S** 18 wilh °ut striking a dangerous blow at 
gedw’ti d wben tbe rig^ 3 °f one cannot be jn- 
sod th •° at fiu diog a ready defence in all others who 
"i ateth ° Wn r 'gfits in defending his, then, and only i 
“omental' 1 ^ 18 °- f *** safe a g uiD3t tlie usurpations of 

ly| etIfcrtt * identity of interests is the only thing that 
ialit v a ? . the stability of democratic institutions, 
be r| gnta, embodied in general self-government, 

? reii ah , m ' ,ral element of true Democracy ; it is the 
ietv. mil snLty-valve in the machinery of modern 
erijmp n , i 8 the solid foundation of our system of 
i; th Pro ! tllere is our missioa ; there is our great- 
foe Am"' 18 oar safety ; there and nowhere else 1 This 
otior, ,, eriCa iism, and to this I pay the tribute of my 
ihal[ la ^®. an d ioud applause), 
i from ,! nt ° ut . to you the consequences of a devia- 
ire is a ei Principle? Look at the slave States, 
bts, g f a8a pf men who are deprived of their natural 
1 Peculiar - 1 '' 8 '? not the only deplorable feature of 
is Uth,. Organization of Bociety. Equally deplora- 
Her i D a ,, h - f e 's another class of men who keep the 
10st Worn ^ lc rion. That there are slaves is bad; but 
8te rs 18 it that there are masters. Are not the 
Pcess? w D? N «, sir 1 Where is their liberty of 
V- r nan vv here is tbeir liberty of speech? Where 
triples aui0n g.them who dares to advocate openly 
e J spe a i. 1 p ln strict accordance with the ruling system ? 

Mt of 0 a ILpubliean form of government, they 
.postershT Craey ’ hat 11,8 despotic spirit of Slavery 
like a ' P, combined pervades their whole political 
'the eo i POiaoq. They do not dare to be free, 

S l?er y ha ° liher, y become contagious. The system 
PplanL “enslaved them all, master as well as slave! 

8 thatyn, lru,! -”) What is the cause of all this? 
^Ure 0 fcannot deny one class of society the full 
>B j0l| r on ' lr ,. natQr »l rights without imposing restraint 
|.?«e w av ^. .fifierty. If you want to be free, there is 
"Petty t ” ’.J 1 '« to guarantee an equally full measure 
file, tb ei , ^ our neighbors. There is no other. 

’, °f 8ociM, Ur , e difficulties connected with an organiza- 
. b n °dy denies “ unt| cd upon the basis of equal rights. 
l 11 iron, f or - A. large number of those who come 
„ Mining * a nds are not as capable to take part 
, 3 ate eno no L tl()Q of goverumeutas the man who was 
, e ° e 'tain relit,- 1 " 0 ‘^'ink the milk of liberty in his cradle. 
fcP'ss whj g'ons denominations do, perhaps, nourish 
°f tr Ue ar,! hardly in accordance with the doc- 
, ® at ineut ^f® 0 cracy. There is a conglomeration on 
b a i riashiug ; , teto g e neoua elements; there is a war- 
bra tbi s our } 1lere sts and unruly aspirations; and 
Utlt i an) Df .^ einoa 'atic system gives rights to the 
H wer t0 tbe inexperienced. And the bil¬ 


lows of passion will lash the sides of the ship, and the 
storm of party warfare will bend its masts,and the pusil- 
lammous will cry out, “Master, master, we perish!” 
And the genius of true democracy will arise from his 
slumber, and rebuke the winds and the raging of the 
water, aDd say nnto them, “ Where is yonr faith ? ” Ay 
where is the faith that led the fathers of this Republic 
to invite the weary and burdened of all nations to the 
enjoyment of equal rights? Where is that broad and 
generous confidence in the efficiency of true democratic 
institutions ? Has the present generation: forgotten that 
true democracy bears in itself the remedy for all the dif- 
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ficulties that may grow out of it ? 

It is an old dodge of the advocates of despotism, 
throughout the world, that the people who are not expe¬ 
rienced in self-government are not fit for the exercise of 
self-government, and must first be educated under the 
rule of a superior authority. But at the same time the 
aovocates of despotism will never offer them ao opportu- 
nty to acquire experience in self-government, lest they 
iucJdenly become fit for its independent exercise. To this 
treacherous sophistry the fathers of this Republic op¬ 
posed the noble doctrine that liberty is the best school 
(or liberty, and that self-government cannot be learned 
but by practising it {loud applause). This, sir, is a 
truly American idea ; this is true Americanism, aud to 
this I pay the tribute of my devotion (cheers). 

You object that some people do not understand tbeir 
own interests ? There is nothing that, in the course of 
time, will make man better understand his interests than 
the independent management of his own affairs on his 
own responsibility. You object that people are ignorant ? 
There is do better schoolmaster in the world than self- 
government, independently exercised. You object that 
people have no just idea of their duties as citizens? 
There is no other source from which they can derive a 
just notion of their duties than the enjoyment of the 
rights from which they arise. You object that people 
are misled by their religious prejudices, and by the in¬ 
trigues of the Roman Hierarchy ? Since when have the 
enlightened citizens of this Republic lost their faith in 
the final invincibility of truth ? Since when have they 
forgotten that if the Roman or any other Church plants 
the seed of superstition, Liberty sows broad-cast the 
seed of enlightenment ? (Applause.) Do they no longer 
believe in tbe invincible spirit of inquiry, which charac¬ 
terizes the reformatory age ? If the struggle be fair, can 
the victory be doubtful? As to religious fanaticism, it 
will prosper under oppression ; it will feed on persecu¬ 
tion; it will grow strong by proscription; but it is 
powerless against genuine democracy (applause). It 
may indulge in short-lived freaks of passion, or in wily 
intrigues, but it will die of itself, for its luDgs are not 
adapted to breathe the atmosphere of liberty (prolonged 
applause). It is like the shark of the sea, drag him into 
he air, and the monster will perhaps struggle fearfully, 
and frighten timid people with the powerful blows of his 
tail, and the terrible array of his teeth; but leave him 
quietly to die and he will die (hearty applause). "But 
engage with him in a hand to hand straggle, even then, 
and the last of his convulsions may fatally punish your 
rash attempt. Against fanaticism genuine democracy 
wields an irresistible weapon—it is Toleration. Tolera¬ 
tion will not strike dowu the fanatic, but it will quietly 
and gently disarm him. But fight fanaticism with fanati¬ 
cism, and you will restore it to its own congenial element. 
It is like Antaeus, who gained strength when touching his 
native earth. 

Whoever reads the history of this country calmly and 
thoroughly cannot but discover that religious liberty is 
slowly but steadily rooting out the elements of supersti¬ 
tion, and even of prejudice. It has dissolved the wa 
sects, of which persecution was characteristic, into a 
test of abstract opinions, which creates convictions with¬ 
out oppressing men. By recognizing perfect freedom of 
inquiry, it will engender amoDg men of different belief 
that mutual respect of true convictions which makes 
inquiry earnest and discussion fair. It will recognize as 
supremely inviolable what Roger Williams, one of the 
most luminous stars of the American sky, called the 
sanctity of conscience. Read your history, and add the 
thousands and thousands of Romanists aDd their offspring 
together, who, from the first establishment of the colonies, 
gradually came tq this country, aud tbe sum will amouut 
‘ many millions; compare that number with the uumbe» 
Romanists who are now here, and you will find that 
millions are missing. Where are they ? You did not 
kill them, you did not drive them away; they did not 
irish as the victims of persecution. 

But where are they ? The peaceable working of the 
great principles which called this Republic iuto existence 
has gradually and silently absorbed them. True Ameri¬ 
canism, toleration, the equality of rights, has absorbed 
their prejudices, and will peaceably absorb everything 
that is not consistent with the victorious spirit of our 
institutions (cheers). 

Ob, sir, there is a wonderful vitality in true democracy 
founded upon the equality of rights. There is an inex¬ 
haustible power of resistance in thatsystem of government 
which makes tbe protection of individual rights a matter 
of common interest. If preserved in its purity, there is 
warfare of opinions which can endanger it—there is 
conspiracy of despotic aspirations that can destroy it. 
But if not preserved in its purity, there are dangers which 
ODly blindness cannot see, and which only stubborn party 
prejudice will not see. 

Liberty, sir, is like a spirited housewife; she will 
have her whims, she will be somewhat unruly sometimes, 
and, like so many husbands, you cannot always have it 
all your own way. She may spoil your favorite dish 
sometimes; but will you therefore at once smash her 
china, break her kettles, and shut her out from the 
kitchen ? Let her practise, let her try again and again, 
and even when she makes a mistake encourage her with 
a benignant smile, and your broth will be right after 
awhile (laughter). But meddle with her concerns, tease 
her, bore her, and yonr little squabbles, spirited as sbe is, 
will ultimately result in a divorce. What then? It is 
one of Jefferson’s wisest words that “ he would much 
rather be exposed to the inconveniences arising from too 
much liberty than to those arising from too small a de¬ 
gree of it ” (immense applause). It is a matter of his¬ 
torical experience that nothing that is wrong in principle 
can be right in practice (senation). People are apt to 
delude themselves on that point; but the ultimate result 
will always prove the truth of the maxim. A violation 
of equal rights can never serve to maintain institutions 
which are founded upon equal rights (loud applause), 
contrary policy is not only pusillanimous and small, 

_t it is senseless. It reminds me of the soldier who, for 

fear of being sbot in battle, committed suicide on the 
march ; or of the man who would cut off his foot because 
he had a corn on his toe (laughter). It is that ridiculous 
policy of premature despair, which commences to throw 
the freight overboard when there is a suspicious cloud 
the sky. 

Another danger for the safety of our institutions, and 
perhaps the most formidable one, arises from the general 
propensity of political parties aod public men to act on 
a policy of mere expedieocy, and to sacrifice principle to 
local and temporary success (great sensation). And 
here, sir, let me address a solemn appeal to the consciences 
of those with whom I am proud to struggle side by side 
against human thraldom. 

You hate kingcraft, and you would sacrifice your for¬ 
tunes and your lives in order to prevent its establishment 
on the soil of this republic. But let me tell you that the 
rule of political parties which sacrifice priueiple to ex¬ 
pediency is no less dangerous, 
aggressive, of 
monarchs. 


_ ; less disastroos, 

io less despotic a nature than the rule of 


Oo the evening of the 2d day of November, 1855, 
there stood on this very platform a map, known and 
loved by every true son of Massachusetts, who, unmoved 
by the whirlwind of proscriptive movement howling 

around him, spoke the following words: 

.PST* to 


rd-fought, tie Id 




ie equality of all men beiore tli 
jlief; iiorcau any party now orj 
religious (and 1 may add political) bt 

The manwhTsaidso 0 was Charles Sumner (long-con¬ 
tinued applause and three hearty cheers for Claries 
Sumner)Then tbe day was not far off when suddenly 
the whole country was startled by the incredible news 
that bis noble bead had drooped under the murderous 
blows of a Southern faDatic, and that his warm blond 
bad coveted the floor of the Senate chamber—the noblest 
sprinkling that ever fertilized a barren soil (laughter aud 
applause). And now I tell you, when he lay on the 
lounge of the ante-chamber, his anxious neuds busy | tbe world 
arouud him, and his cowardly murderers slinking away- 
t that solemn moment the first question addressed to 
ms slowly returning senses had been, Shall those who 
support your dastardly assailants with their votes be 
deprived of their suffrage? he would have raised his 
bleeding head, and, wub the fire of indignation kindling 

! ha Forthe e honor ofMassachm j their own dwellings for fearofthisterrible power. 

Z no 1 y For the name of the principles for which my 
blood'is flowing, no! Letthem kill me, but let tbenghu, 

"man be safe 1” (Tremendous applause.) 

Sir, if you want to bestow a h.gb praise upon a man, 


you are apt to say he is an old Roman. But I know a 
h'gher epithet of praise. It is: He is a true American! 
Aye, Charles Sumner is a true American ; he is a repre¬ 
sentative of the truest Americanism ; and to him I pay 
the tribute of my most enthusiastic admiration (enthusi¬ 
astic cheering). Sir, I hope to see the day when his 
noble bnst, crowned with tbe love of a grateful people, 
will Rtnnd there 1 (Great applause). 

m coming to the close of my remarks. But I 
cannot refrain from alluding to a circumstance which 
concerns myself. I understand it has been said that, in 
saying a few words on the principles of Jeff-rsonian 
Democracy, a few evening since, I had attempted to in¬ 
terfere with the home affairs of this State, and to dictate 
to the Republicans their policy. Ah, sir, is there a man 
m Massachusetts, except he be a servant of the Slave 
rower, who canDOt hear me advocate the equal rights of I 
in without feeling serious pangs of eonscjeoce ? (Laugh-' 
.) Is there a son of this glorious old Commonwealth 
who caDuot hear me draw logical conclusions from the. 
Declaration of Independence; who cannot bear me speak 
of the Datural right of man to the exercise of self-govern¬ 
ment, without feeling a blush fluttering upon his cheeks ? 
It so, sir, I am sorry for it; it is bis fault, not mine. 

Iuterfere with your local matters! how could I? 
What influence could I, an humble stranger amoDg you, 
exercise on the action of Massachusetts ? But one thing 
1 must tell you. It ought never to be forgotten that this 
old Commonwealth occupies a representative position 
Her bisiory is familiar to the nation; even South Caro- 
lina knows it (laughter and applause). The nation is so 
accustomed to admire her glorious deeds for freedom that 
with this expectation their eyes are turned upon her. Mas¬ 
sachusetts can do nothing in secret; Massachusetts can 
do nothing for herself alone; every one of her acts in¬ 
volves a hnndred-fold responsibility. What Massachu¬ 
setts does is felt from tbe Atlantic to the Pacific. But 
Massachusetts need only be herself, in order to be great. 
This is her position among tbe free States, recognized by 
all. Can there be a more honorable one ? Sons of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, you may be proud of it. Do not forget that 
from her greatness you cannot separate your responsi- 

No, I will not meddle with your home concerns. I 
will, however, say a word for the West. Strenuous advo¬ 
cate of State rights and of local self-government as I am, 
if you ever bear of aoy movement in the West against 
the integrity of the fundamental principles underlying - 
system of government, I invite you, I entreat you, I c 
jure you, come one and all, and make oar prairies resoaud 
and our forests shake, and our ears ring acd tingle, with 
your appeals for the equal rights of mao (loud aud con¬ 
tinued cheering). 

Sir, I was to speak on republicanism at the West, and 
so I did. This is Western republicanism. These 
principles, and I am proud to say its principles i _ 
policy. These are the ideas which have rallied around the 
banner of liberty not only the natives of the soil, but an 
innumerable host of Germans, Scandinavians, Scotch¬ 
men, Frenchmen, and a goodly number of Irishmen, also. 
And here I tell you, those are mistaken who believe that 
the Irish heart i3 devoid of those noble impulses which 
will lead him to the side of justice, where he sees his owu 
rights respected and unendangered (applause). Under 
this banner, all the languages of civilized mankind are 
spoken, every creed is protected, every right is sacred. 
There stands every element of Western society, with en¬ 
thusiasm for a great cause, with confidence in each other, 
with honor to themselves. This is the banner floating 
over that glorious valley which stretches from the west¬ 
ern slope of the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains— 
that valley of Jehosaphat, where the nations of the world 
assemble to celebrate the resurrectioo of human freedom 
(tremendous applause). The inscription on that banner 
is not “ opposition to tbe Democratic party for the sake 
of placing a new set of men into office ”; for this battle- 
cry of speculators our hearts have no response; Dor is it 
“ restriction of slavery and restriction of the right of 
suffrage,” for this—believe my words, I entreat you—this 
would be the signal of deserved, inevitable and disgrace¬ 
ful defeat; but the inscription is: “Liberty and equal 
rights, commou to all as the air of heaven—Liberty aud 
equal rights, one and inseparable 1 ” (Enthusiastic 
cheers.) 

With this banner we stand before the world. In this 
jn— in this sign alone, aud no oiler—there is victory. 1 ^ 
And thus, sir, we mean to realize the great cosmopolitan ’’ 
idea upon which the existence of the American cation 
rests. Thus we mean to fulfil the great mission of true 
Americanism ; thus we mean to answer the anxious ques¬ 
tion of down-trodden humanity : “ Has man the faculty 
to be free and govern himself ? ” The answer is a trium¬ 
phant “Ay 1 ” thundering into the ears of the despots of 
tbe Old World that “ a mao is a man for all that ” ; pro¬ 
claiming to the oppressed that they are held in suhjecrion 
on false pretences ; cheering the hearts of the despondent 
friends of man with consolation and renewed confidence. 

This is true Americanism, clasping mankind to its 
great heart. Under its banner we march; let the world 
follow (loud applause, aud three cheers for the cham¬ 
pion of Freedom in Wisconsin). 
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has been as dead as if it were all made of .rood or iron ; 
and the Religion, to which it has mastered, to which it 
fias given this sacred name—what has it been but a 
bigoted zeal for opioions and outward observances, for 
forms of speculative thought and external worship ? 

So tremendously powerfal has I. i its influence in 
this direction, in corrupting the very idea of Religion in I 
mcDS minds, m wrenching away the haman conscience 
from Justice and the Love of God,and in fastening it 
upon formal prayers and days and places, that to breathe 
a word io a Christian assembly, on a Christian Sabbath, 
Md^unt? 11111 ' 011 ° f w 'ckedness of buying, selling 


“ THE BODY OF CHRIST.’’ 


impressive Discourse, delive 
phia, April 17, 1859, by W. I 
by the Slave Case which lat 




5. After 


Els-] 


purity and power, 


Thus, and so long as the Church sprang from Christ, 

i its active and creative centre, so long as the personal 
influence of Christ wrought to melt human hearts, and 
cause them to flow together iu veneration and love for 
him, and to flow out in a beneficent activity like his, so 
long the Christian Church was a Divine Institution, and 
the Holy Spirit of God wrought in it, and wrought through 
it, just as it works in and through every natural thing; 
just as it is working now through the light and the air, 
and the reviving vegetation of the year. 

And, furthermore, as the first Christian Association 

is the divinely created Body of Christ, so it was not a 
dead body, but a living body, penetrated and animated 
by the spirit of his self-Sacrifieiog faith, and of his active 
humanity. So that the indwelling spirit of Christ con¬ 
tinually manifested its strength and beauty, iu the dif¬ 
ferent members of his body, in the courage with which 
they endured every peril to which their integrity was ex¬ 
posed, and in the tenderness of their affections ; and his 
visible body was a lively picture of him. 

And it was because his Body, the Church, was so 
largely imbued with his life that it grew so rapidly, al¬ 
though in the midst of fire and blood. It was a living 
power in the world, creating new thoughts in men’s 
minds, new affections in human hearts, making people a 
surprise to themselves, iu the new strength to do and to 
endure, of which they were rendered conscious. So all 
alive with the love of Christ was that primitive body of 
his, that people said : “ See how these Christians loveooe 
another 1 ” And the populace in the great Romaaicdl 
Grecian cities were filled with snch admiration of tbt> 
bravery of old men and tender maidens, in encountering 
death by fire or by wild beasts, that every public execu¬ 
tion of those noble martyrs only multiplied by hundreds 
the company of Christians, and caused the living body 
of Christ to grow and expaud into dimensions of increas¬ 
ing greatness. 

But soon the Church grew so strong in numbers, and 
_ the rank and position of its members, enrolling high 
officers of State and Emperors among them, that many 
were drawn to it not by reverence for Christ, not by his 
spirit working in their hearts and attracting them to him 
through a host of daugers, but by selfish considerations, 
motives of gain and personal ambition; not because they 
wished to serve otters, but because they wished directly 
the opposite : to rule them. Others again were fouud iu 
the Church, ostensibly members of the Body of Christ, 
through any lively interest in him, but from the acci¬ 
dent of birth, or by force of outward circumstances. 

And so, in course of time, it came to pass that the 
body of Christ, which, wheu dad iu the coarse garments 
of a poor slave, and girt all round with the fires of perse¬ 
cution, showed such Divine life, such aDgeiic beauty, was 
soon arrayed in imperial purple, and seated on a throne, 
and in this garb, although still named the body of Christ, 
it lost the spirit of Christ, and a worldly spirit taking 
possession of its members, made them labor, not to pro¬ 
mote human liberty and progress, but to oppose aDd crush 
both. Theu the Christian Church, no longer tbe divine 
embodiment of tbe free and self-sacrificing mind of Christ, 
became the pliant slave of despotic power, ready to braod 
every free thought as impious, to bind men hand and foot 
io tbe heavy chains of a heartless formality, and to over¬ 
whelm them with the terrors both of this world, and of 


To all the purposes of human degradation aud enslave¬ 
ment, it proved itself still to be, although no longer the 
body of Christ, yet a living body, a body full of gigantic 
strength, striding over the world, upholding with its 
siDgle arm the whole fabric of despotism, listening with 
an ear so acute, watching with ao eye so sharp, that men 
trembled aud whispered in the most hidden places of] 


But while thus alive and strong, truly a living and 
muscular body to serve tbe lustol power, to every gene¬ 
rous instinct of humanity, to every free and genial aspira¬ 
tion after Truth aud a likeness to Christ aud to God, it | 


and burning human befogs, is considered by thousands 
me worse sin of the two, a downright act of sacrilege I 
Thus mournfully is the Body of Christ, the Church, 
once instinct at every pore with the lile of his glorious 
humanity—thus is it forsaken of his spirit, and possessed 
by the spirit of the world aud of the Devil. It still bears 
the name of Christ. It boasts loudly of that, aud its j 
different members, the different Churches, into which the 
one great Church is split, contend fiercely, each for 
sole claim to that honorable title; 
tbeir bitter controversies only when 
to be suppressed, or some barbarous enactment is to be 
sanctioned. Tbe Church makes a great show with the 
multitude and costliness of its temples. It collects thou¬ 
sands of dollars every day to print Bibles and tracts— 
to circulate the dead letter that kills. It beeps « largi 
puree t-.i "iire public eye, and makes a great noise it 
tbe public ear; but the smoke of hamaD torment is for¬ 
ever ascending, and men lie grovelling and writhing fo 
their iniquities aDd their chains. Think you, my hearers, 
we should witness such sights of guilt and woe as the 
world continually presents if tbe Christian Church were 
what it claims to be, the body, tbe living and strong 
Body of Christ, the natural aud heaven-created organ, 
whereby his most Holy Spirit would act with power upon 
the souls of men, reclaiming or overawing the guilty, 
lifting up the falleD, guiding the weak, righting the 
wronged, impregnating the very air that we breathe with 
sanctity, and so elevating public opinion above all our 
hollow conventionalities, above all our barbarous laws 
and inhuman prejudices, that such legal violations of 
human rights as we have recently witnessed could not 
possibly be? 

But while the so-called Christian Church has ceased 
tc- be the living body of Christ, animated by his spirit, 
and executing his will, he is not wholly without influence. 
His great life is still embodied iu the world. It is for¬ 
ever lormfog for itself a new body, as the old body decays 
aud loses the inspiration of his Truth. That once true 
aud livfog Church is now bat a corpse, decked in costly 
array for the grave. Within the Church, and, moi 
strikingly still outside of the Church, the rudiments of 
new growth are more or less distinctly visible. And just 
as our material bodies are continually changed and super¬ 
seded by a new formation, so the life of Christ is con¬ 
stantly fashioning Tor itself a new and more glorious 
body, a body fuller of life and stronger, of a more vigor¬ 
ous^ constitution, and of greater grace and beauty. And 
the members of this new and more powerful body may 
have no name to be honored in the established Churches 
of the day. They may be disowned and reviled as the 
enemies of Christ, infidels and fanatics. And yet tbe 
very life-blood of Christian truth aud liberty is warmfog 
their hearts, and giving them such power that they are 
the strong hands aud the swift feet of the body of Christ, 
his hands to lift up the bowed down, his feet to run upou 
the errauds of his mercy, and he looks out from their 
eyes suffused with heaveuly pity, and his voice lends its 
_ usie to their accents. 

Amidst all the darkness and corruption that are in the 
world, and although men are divided into unnumbered 
parties and sects, yet here and there the marks and signs 
of the true Church, the living Body of Christ, are begin¬ 
ning to be seen. I look for them not in the expensive 
structures of marble aud of granite that stud the land, 
pointing their piuuacles to the skies, not in tbe articles ol 
faith which meu profess to hold, not in the revivals and 
prayer-meetings which make so much noise, not in aDy of 
the loud-voiced demonstrations which are made of reli¬ 
gious zeal. “ The kingdom of God,” saitb Christ, “ coineth 
not with observation.” So the Body of Christ, his di- 
I vilely instituted Church, grows in sileuce aDd iu secrecy. 
Nfois gsowinsr often when and where it is least looked for. 
js germ of its growth exists in every tree llouglt tear-j 
(Wily uttered in the love of truth, in every act that saeri- 
fcces popularity and success for the suke of truth and 
honesty, in every word spoken for the Right when the 
Wrong is mighty and terrible, in every office of humanity, 
be it only the giving of a cup of cold water to a fugitive 

I looked, the other day, into that low, dark and crowded 
cm, in which ODe of tbe most wicked laws that man 
’er enacted was in process of execution, and there I be¬ 
held the living presence of that spirit of Christ, out of I 
which shall again grow the beautiful Body of Christ, the 
true Church. The close and heated atmosphere of the 
place well became the devilish work that was going on. 
The question was whether, for no crime, but for tbe color 
of the skin which God gave him, a fellow-man should be 
robbed of his dear liberty, aud degraded to a chattel and 
a brute. There sat the man in his old hat aod red flannel 
shirt and ragged coat, just as he was seized by this horri¬ 
ble despotism. There he sat while questions were dis¬ 
cussed involving things dearer to him than lile. On one 
side of him stood the minister of the cruel law. On the 
other—the place was luminous to my inmost soul with a 
celestial light; for there stood a devoted Christian woman, 
blind to all outward distinctious aDd defacements, deaf to 
the idle babble of the world’s tongues, cheering her poor 
hunted brother with the sisterly sympathy ot her silent 
presence. Aud as I looked upon her, I felt that Christ 
was there; that no visible halo of sanctity was needed to 
distinguish that simple act of humanity, done under such 
circumstances as an act preeminently Christian, pro¬ 
foundly sacred, ineffably religious. 

My friends, rely upon it, ds you live, these are the 
things which are the germs out of which shall grow a 
new Body of Christ, There may be ridicule and con¬ 
tempt, aud indifference, and loud charges of folly and 
fanaticism ; but nevertheless it is such acts as this, done 
in unconscious simplicity aDd tenderness of heart, that 
go straight to the very centre and soul of the people, and 
help ns all to see what an artificial, childish gewgaw that 
religion is, in comparison, which busies itself with church- 
goiug and formal acts of prayer, putting tbe dead letter 
tor the living spirit. Yes, though we may be hedged 
round and round with all manner of narrow prejudices, 
such a touch of natural humanity as this goes like ao 
electric flash through all our encasements and bandages, 
and creates in us a new and larger sentiment of Truth 
and Religion. 

We may not, through any one experience of this sort, 
be made conscious of any sudden and great change in our 
habits of thinkiog. But still every experience of the 
kind, everything that appeals to our commou human feel- 
’ — has an effect, and gradually and insensibly our whole 
of things undergoes a change. It is interesting to 
observe how men outgrow their narrow ereeds when their 
'Beta ^ts^Tiegio to expand with a broader seutimeut of I 
humanity. This is one of the blessed effects of tbe anti¬ 
slavery movement. Whenever it enlists orthodox men io 
its behalf, it instantly begins to liberalize their orthodoxy. 
They very soon discover that there is something a great 
deal better and more living than their theology ; that the 
dogmas of the sects are dry husks which the swfoe eat, 
yielding not a drop of refreshment in comparison with the 
great, world-regenerating principles of Justice and Mercy, 
which, under the pressure of persecution, burst out with 
exhilarating power, like the wine-press with new wine. 
Thus it is that true Christianity undermines and displaces 
false religion. Thus it is that the cause of the Fugitive 
Slave is the cause of Christ. And every triumph of per¬ 
sonal freedom is a victory gained over tne despotism of a 
corrupt aud soul-enslavfog theology. 

Thus it is that the spirit of Christ, which is one and 
the same with a spirit of self-reuouncing humanity, is 
steadily working to form for itself a new Church, a Dew 
body, a new and more elevated form of thought, and to 
realize in the characters of individuals, and iD the institu¬ 
tions of society, a higher idea of Truth and Goodness. 

And we are all witnesses, my friends, of this steady 
forming or reforming process. The members of Christ’s 
body, fashioned and beautified by his indwelling grace, 
are begiunfog to be recognized. Tbe recent Fugitive 
Slave case has revealed a change in the general feeling 
of this community, which is striking and most encour¬ 
aging. Everywhere, durfog the course of tbe trial, fo 
the streets aud places of public resort, the tone of the 
public mind, as it was indicated in the talk of men, was 
in cheering accord with Freedom and Humanity. It 
was rare to hear any concern expressed for the Union or 
tbe Constitution. And it seems as if it were beginning 
at last to be perceived that there is no daDger to be 
feared wheD Liberty is revered and Justice doue, even 
though human enactments, hostile to 'both, be trampled 
in the dust. I see iu this change a sign and evidence of 
the growing body of Christ, of the appearance of the true 
and livfog Church, that Church which will not lie like a 
huge and decaying corpse across the path of human pro¬ 
gress, neither moving itself nor permi tting this busy gene¬ 
ration to advance towards light and liberty ; that glorious 
Church, whose strong limbs are tbe men aud the women 
who suffer with joy for the Right; that body of Christ, 
that stauds erect aud free, with arms outstretched in 
everlasting mercy, or runs forward and leads tbe way to 


truth and to heaven, levelling the mountains of human 
pride, exalting the valleys of human ignorance. 

• ? recise 'y- friends, precisely as the Church, which 
fj. b °dy of Christ, grew in the primitive ages of the 
Lhristian era, so is it growing now, not by the instrumen¬ 
tality of learning or of books, not by argument and 
reasoning, but by every event that touches the hearts of 
people and awakens in them sentiments of pity, of admi¬ 
ration and of love, everything that stirs tbe Datura] 
human sympathies of men and makes ns foe] for one 
another. We associate all onr ideas of the' Christian 
Church and of Religiou mainly with human institutions, 
with the forms of religion which men have established. 
But God, the Almighty, tbe Omnipresent, works not in 
the narrow ways of meu. His Spirit is abroad oyer the 
whole earth, and at times and in places where we look 
not for it, far away from all that we think holy and reli¬ 
gious, that biased power is at work forming the Body 
of Christ, making it the living organ of his will, that it 
may carry out that will, notwithstanding all the obstacles 
re at man, in bis wickedness or ignorance, is constantly 
they cease from he lping op in its way. O friends, I adjure you, take 
free thought is heed, lest you be found resistiog that life-giving Spirit 
lake heed that you be not led astray by names and 
phrases, mistaking the form of godliness for the power 
thereof. That our understandings may be enlightened, 
may be livfog parts of the body of Christ, let us 
pray now, fo our inmost hearts, with an earnestness that 
rno wonts ean express! 


BLACK EMIGRATION TO HAYT1. 

the Free Persons of Color in Missouri and the North. 

Fbibnds : An effort, I see, is now being made in 
Missouri and the adjoining region to induce an emigration 
of persons of color from the Uuited States to Hayti. 

1 earnestly advise you to “ wait a little longer” before 
accepting the proffered passage to that Republic. 

Soulouque wanted Americans to labor on his estates 
because they were better workmen and more easily man¬ 
aged and required less oversight than his unpaid soldiery. 
He wanted good slaves—that was all; for he had neither 
foresight, patriotism nor liberal ideas. 

Geffrard is a man of very different character ; but until 
he gives you certain solemn guarantees, it is both your 
duty aDd your interest to keep yourselves beyond the 
reach of his authority. 

Remember that when you pass beyond the limits of tbe 
Uuited States, the government and laws of this country 
forever cease to protect you ; and remember, also, that, 
although Hayti is nominally a republic, the government 
fact a military monarchy. You cannot leave it if 
„ ire black or colored, without the official permission 
of the government. 

Unless you receive a guarantee of exemption from 
military duty for a long term of years, you will gain no¬ 
thing, and probably lose your all, by emigrating to the 
Haytien Republic. 

The country, it is true, is a terrestrial paradise ; but 
what benefit will accrue to you from that fact if yon can¬ 
not procure farms od liberal terms, or adequate protection 
to enable you to cultivate the lands you may acquire ? 

It is significant that Soulouque sought emigrants in the 
slave States. He feared the spirit of freedom. That 
Geffrard also does so, as yet only proves that his policy 
is founded on inadequate knowledge; but, if he continues 
to pursue it, there will be neither illibernlity nqr injust 
in attributing this movement to a secret sentiment at v 
with the true interests of his race here, and of freedom fo 
Hayti. 

This scheme, unlike the plans of Eli Thayer for coloni¬ 
zing Central America jsvith whites, or of F. P. Blair for 
colonizing the same region with liberated blacks, is calcu¬ 
lated todegradeand demoralize the emigrant, to sink him 
to the moral level of the lower class of Haytians, instead 
of raising up the nation to a higher grade of civilization. 

There was ao emigration of blacks from the United 
States to Hayti thirty years ago. It was conducted pre¬ 
cisely as tbe present scheme is being carried out. It led 
to the most deplorable suffering. I will speak of it at 
greater length at another time; but, in the interval, I 
sincerely recommend you to stay at home. 

Before leaving Port-au-Prince, I addressed to the 
Secretary of State a series of interrogatories in behalf of 
colored emigrants intending to go to Hayti, The Presi-. I 

Asut miA fcJcorctary promwtj W of -jfohve to answer 

any letter that I might address them on thepubject. 

I expect this answer in the course of a couple of weeks. 

it is not explicit, definite, satisfactory, you had better 
turn your faces to the snow-drifts of Guuuda than the 
sunny morncs of Hayti. 

1 like this Geffrard; he appears to be a good man ; he 
talks like a patriot; but until he gives you his solemn 
and official pledges of exemption, protection, and liberty 
to go or come at pleasure, you bad better face the storm 
of Saxon prejudice and Pagan legislation here than try 
to escape it by entering iuto indefinite relations with a 
government whose only guarantee of stability is the popu¬ 
larity of its present ruler and the uncertain allegiance of I 
a mercenary army. There is no use, as the Hay tian pr 
verb says, io jumpfog out of the river into the sea. 

ass., April 23,1859. JAMES KEDFATH. 


THE SALE OF THE BUTLER SLAVES. 

From The London Times, April 13. 

Whenever we meet an American gentleman, and tbe 
conversation happens to turn on the subject of Negro 
Slavery, he is sure to inform us with much vehemence 
that Mrs. Stowe’s novel was absurd, exaggerated, in¬ 
spired by the rabid Abolitionist fanaticism of a small 
sect, and unworthy the credit of impartial men. It is 
most unjust, he will say, for an author to string together 
a series of atrocities and give it as a picture of life in an 
actual society. What if even each of the horrors related 
by Mrs. Siowe had had a counterpart in actual history ? 
Such isolated misdeeds might be collected by searching 
the annals of the Southern States for a series of years, 
but to bring them together and to present them as the 
ordinary accompaniments of slaveholding is manifestedly 
an abuse of fiction. There is something in this argument, 
and we are therefore glad when history lets in its own 
sober light on the details of life fo the South. As a 
general rule, there is no better clue to the civilization 
which prevails from Virginia to Texas thaD tbe advertise- 
lents in an ordinary Southern newspaper, headed 
Negroes 1 Negroes I! ” or “ Cash for Negroes! ” or 
describing a runaway slave, each advertisement attracting 
attention by a little wood cut of a negro prefixed to it, 
after the fashion of the shipping advertisements in a 
Liverpool or Hull paper. But it is a long time since we 
have seen anything which, to use the phrase of the day, 
photographed the slave-dealing system so completely as 
the description which we printed yesterday of a large 
sale of slaves at Savannah, Georgia. The whole melan¬ 
choly drama of slave life is displayed before the reader; 
from the min of the speculative Southern gentleman, 
whose hereditary estate must be sold for the benefit of 
New York creditors, to the dispersion of the slaves 
among other masters, some petty grasping tyrauts, very 
different from the old caste of which the South still cou- 
to be proud, though with less reason than formerly. 
The “ Old Major Butler estates ” descended to two sons 
of that wealthy gentleman, whose property was invested 
in rice and cotton plantations. One of these, Mr. Pierce 
Batler, a gentleman once well known in Lyndon, is a citi¬ 
zen of the free State of Pennsylvania, an inhabitant of 
the most respectable city of Philadelphia; and, though 
we know from the constant reiteration of Americans that 
the free States have nothing at all to do with slavery, 
’ are in no way responsible for the guilt of the South- 
members of the Confederacy, yet Mr. Pierce Butler 
of Philadelphia owned “ 43(5 men, womeD, children, and 
infants, being half of the Negro stock remafoiug on the 
Old Major Butler Plantations, which fell to tbe heirs of 
that estate.” “ Losses in tbe grand crash of 1857-8 and 
other exigencies of business compelled Mr. Pierce Batler 
to realize lifo Southern investments to satisfy his most 
pressing creditors.” Accordingly, the 436 men, womeD, 
and children, are brought by railroad from the rice plan¬ 
tation, not far from “ tbe Great Okefeuokee Swamp,” 
aod the Sea Island cotton plantation off the Georgian 
coast, both most advantageously situated properties for 
tbe growth of their respective produce. The negroes of 
an old patriarchal plantation are well described—uo light 
mulattoes in the whole stock, very small admixture of 
European blood anywhere; most of tbe negroes of the 
native African blackness. Major Batler at least did 
t work young men and women so fair in features that 
any but a quick Southern eye they might pass for 
white. They were all field hands, regular plantation 
negroes, well treated, as might be expected on a rich 
old gentleman’s estate, but “ put through,” as Mr. Legree 
would say, in crop time, so that occasionally they broke 
up at 30 years of age or thereabout. Now, without fol¬ 
lowing the writer into any sentimentalities, we may 


ture and more mercenary aims, succeed the planters of 
the old school, who have something of the faults of Irish 
proprietors, being generally a year or two behindhand in 
their dealings with the merchants, and often obliged to 
realize tbeir investments for the benefit of their creditors 
though not by an auction on tbe scale of Mr. Pierce 
Butler’s. Slavebolding, like every other distinction, 
threatens to become Democratic ; there wili be more 
masters, each with fewer negroes, and we fear the conse¬ 
quences will be harder work for each, and .a greater num¬ 
ber to be described like one of Mr. Butler’s hands— 
“ Anson, 49, rice, ruptured, one eye.” 

The negroes were sold on favorable terms for pur¬ 
chasers—“ One-third cash, tbe remainder payable in two 
equal annual instalments, bearing interest from the day 
of sale, to be secured by approved mortgage and personal 
security, or approved acceptances on Savannah, Ga., or 
Charleston, S. C. Purchasers to pay for papers.” So 
the biddings were good. Prime young men went, for 
§1,200 to §1,300 ; prime young women, §700 to $900 ; 
old men and children, §300 to §500 ; babies. §100. At 
Savannah it seems they do not sell these last by the pound. 
But it is as easy as it is useless to get indignant over the 
details of a negro sale and the phraseology of the trade. 
Let us rather see whether there are not some redeeming 
features in it, which give a hope that, while slavery is 
extending its area aud deepening its chanM^r, some 
germs of good may be springing up. Tile^Htt point 
about this sale is Ilia;, the fhmilfoa *cti H^-.-.'.ind. 
The Philadelphian, Mr. Butler, made this concession to 
the feelings of those among whom he lived. The old men 
and women were sold with their grown-up progeny, the 
husbands with their wives, and the little children with 
their parents. The writer hints that by this means more 
was made oat of the stock ; but we are willing to be¬ 
lieve that it is the result of a dawning conscientiousness 
among tbe masters. 'The scenes which took place at 
every auction, when negroes were ruthlessly separated, 
the remonstrances of the North and of the world in gene¬ 
ral, and the efforts of some of the clergy, in whom the 
spirit of Christianity has not been entirely quenched by 
the habit of looking on blacks as inferior beings, have 
led to the practice of selling the families as much as pos¬ 
sible together, aud the slave-owners of late have taken no 
little credit for their progress in hnmanily. But this is 
the only element which at all palliates the sad and degrad¬ 
ing spectacle. If any one wishes to see how low the 
white man may be brought by unlimited power to use 
beings for gaiD, let him read the lifelike descrip¬ 
tion of the .Southern planters, and see into what a class 
the increase of the cotton trade has changed the gentle¬ 
men of the Curolinas and Georgia. 

I VEND ELL PHILLIPS AT MUSIC HALL. 

From The Liberator. 

On Sunday morning last (April 24), WeDdell Phillips, 
Esq., spoke at the Music Hall, by invitation of Rev. 
Theodore Parker’s Society. Tbe large hall was crowded 
with a highly intelligent and profoundly interested 
audience, whose hearts were stirred and thrilled by the 
earnest and glowfog utterances of tbe speaker. 

The Bible, said Mr. Phillips, is a record of the religious 
history of the Jews. It is a record of the straggle, ns all 
history seems to be, between the conservative'and the 
progressive elements in society; between the element 
which reaches forward and the element which is contented 
with the preseut; between the elemeut that eats its 
bread in selfishness and the element which seeks to raise 
itself aDd its fellow by sounding out and on in the great 
ocean of living thought. J t has two sides—the priesthood 
and the prophets; and although the word people is some¬ 
times used in a general sense, yet both Testaments, taken 
together, represent the struggle betwixt the established 
and the progressing—between the priesthood and the 
prophets. 1 want to read you, this morning, the descrip¬ 
tion which God gives of both—partly in words, partly in 
action. 

Mr. Phillips then read one or two passages from the 
Old Testament, and said : If you have heard of a Church 
where a mun could say, after a quarter of a century of 
experience, “ I lived a life of worldliness and trickery ; I 
SUP tbe rau ritet-place, and let out my gift of persua- 
shield the guilty, and throw dust iu the eyes of the 
judge, to turn the murderer out into society, and make 
black crime look like white justice; ami I wont iuto the 
Church, and heard nothing of it, and the next day I went 
out into the world to do the same deeds in the week to 
come, and remembered nothing that I had heard ”—to 
such a Church the lauguage of the Lord is—“ Hearken 
not unto the words of the prophets that prophesy unto 
you; they make you vain ; Hey speak a vision of their 
heart; they steal every one words from his neighbor, 
ot my word like as a fire ? saith the Lord ; like a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?” 

The other side of the picture, Mr. P. said, was found 
in such passages as this: “Think not I am come to 
send peace on earth ; I am not come to send peace, but a 
sword,” Ac. I starnl, said be, if with one exception, then 
, . n the only Christian church in the city. I 

stand in the pulpit from which, I verily thiuk, the ear of 
God has listened to more Christian truth, within a dozen 
years, than from any or all of the pulpits of Boston put 
together. I stand in the place of one whose great offence 
was that he practised what he preached. He dared to 
take his torch aDd flare it in the face of the public and 
recognized creeds. He differed but little, at the oufsc-t, 
from the faith of the Unitarians that he saw around him; 
but be pronounced the word “Liberty,” and Uuitariau- 
’ vanished, with a shriek! He found himself alone, 
ith God’s sky above him, and the world for an audience. 
They said—“ He is a reckless man—he tells all be knows! 
He is a rash man—he utters all he thinks.” If be were, 

I should say, with the old divine, wheu divinity meant 
something, “ ThaDk God for a rash man once in a quar¬ 
ter of a century 1 ” They said, “ He shall uot have the 
sounding-board of Brattle street, nor the walls of Channey 
Place for an audience ”; 'and when they denied him these, 
they gave him tbe Rocky Mountains for a souuding-board, 
and the heart of every hopeful aDd oppressed man for au 
audience. 

Further od in his discourse, Mr. Phillips said—Yon 
and 1 are called “ Infidels.” For twenty years, the Church 
has known no other name for us than “ Infidels ”—which 
means, merely, that we do not submit our Decks to yokes. 
But, meu and women, brothers aud sisters, if your gather¬ 
ing here has done no other good, it has done this : what 
was. the New England Church, in its ideal, has come to 
be a mere yoke, in which the awakened religious life was 
fastened, and it became a spiritual slavery, so that all the 
machineries of outside life were brought to bear as if for 
the manufacture of hypocrites. It has become the outer 
shed of the factory, the appendage of the shop, the rich 
man’s kitchen. It contents itself with the policeman’s 
duty of blinding the eyes of the working men, and striving 
to make them contented. The undertone of its preaching 
is the clink of the dollar. I have studied tbe history of 
the New England Church; I know what the world owes 
to Calvinism, to the pulpit; I have no wish to tear a leaf 
from its laurels ; its history is written aBd sealed ; but 
God knows that, within the last thirty years, the eccle¬ 
siastical machinery of New England has manufactured 
cotton just 03 rea..; Lowell manufactures cotton. The 
Pope himself, with all the ingenuity of a succession of the 
most astute intellects that Christendom has known, could 
not have devised machinery more exactly suited to crush 
free thought, aud make each man a sham. It was never 
more plainly shown than in an article published in one of 
the papers of the day, which arrogates to itself a semi¬ 
religious character—the Boston Traveller of the 13th of 
April. It refers to Dr. Kirk’s Sermon on “ Infidel Phi¬ 
lanthropy.” What a title! “Infidel Philanthropy”! 
Black white; moist dry ; hot cold 1 “ Infidel Plilan- 
thropy ” I There was a man once who said, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” The beloved disciple said, 

“ He tlat loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, 
bow shall he love God, whom he hath Dot seen ? ” Phi¬ 
lanthropy means loving your brother. “Infidel loving 
your brother” I The writer in the Traveller says : 


the negro less and less as a dependent and 
more as a chattel, the growiug indifference to negro life, 
which extends itself to au indifference to all other life, 
are signs which do not promise a very cheering future. 
Enterprise has evaded the South; and, though the 
wealth of the States and of the whole world is enhanced 
by it, the unfortunate instruments of this prosperity must 
suffer that others may gain. New men, of rougher tex- 


• vr to speak in 


WhenTafo “ reasoned of righteousness, temperance, 

and a judgment to come, Felix trembled.” When Infi- 
delity reasons of "seriousness, philanthropy and religion,” 
the Felix of the day has a right to tremble. But how 
blind must be the writer 1 As if the Church of God was 
a place and not a power 1 Why.-fohen tbe news of this 
great experiment in the West Indies came to this countrv 
as your preacher tells it, the Infidels asked, “ I 3 the man 
temperate? Does he love his brother, and not shed his 


permitted to regret that such sales as are here described blood ? Does he respect his wife ? Does he teach ht! 
are likely to become more frequent every year. The children ? ” And the Church asked. “ Docs ha ,! i. 
break-up of the old planter aristocracy, the treatment of n 


Aod the Church asked, “ Does hc mA,. otl 
much rum as he did before ? Are there as many ho™ 
heads of sugar exported from Jamaica? Show me the 
statistics! God said, “Justice 1 Whpn r j 
universe, I saw to it that rig“t should be 
Infidelity said, “Amen 1 I cannotT bn! ? h - ble ‘ 
The Church said, “Prove it!" ’ 1 beheTe - 

The discourse, the whole of which we shnnMKo . ,, 

print did our space permit, WM a verv atle ll ^ t0 

K» tf te .pate g* JSfiSM S3 



is a life and not a farm. It abounded in varied and 
beautiful’ illustrations, which charmed the audience by 
their pertinency, and the felicity 
they were presented. __ 


if the diction in which 
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publication, or relating in any nay to 
por.thould lie aildrwBed, “ E<litvr<lf\ 


“ Publisher of H 


Removal— The Office of Tub Standard has been 
removed to the Park BaDk Building (adjoining Lovejoy a 
Hotel), No. 6 Beckman Street. Oar friends, after ascend¬ 
ing the broad stairs to the second story, cannot foil to 
discover our sign— 

ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD, 


in large letters, 


,n the first right-hand door. 


ANNIVERSARY ARRANGEMENTS. 


In (As City Asses 


MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 

,y Rooms, 448 Broadway, between Howard 
and Grand streets. 

First Meeting.— 1 Tuesday, 10 a. m. Speakers—Rev. A. 
M. Milligan of Pa., Parker Pillsbury, Rev. William H. 
Forness, Wendell Phillips. 

Second Meeting. — Tuesday evening, 7 1-2 o’clock. 
Speakers—Hon. Erastus D. Culver, Edward Gilbert, 
Esq., C. C. Burleigh, and others. 

Third Meetings.’— Wednesday, 10 a. m. Speakers— Wm. 
.Wells Brownv‘ e *’ ! ’ ,ii!TIA Mott, Rev. Samuel Aaron, Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow, and others. 

Fourth Meeting.—W ednesday, 31-2 p. m. Speakers— 
Rev. George F. Noyes, J. M. McKim, A. T. Foss, and 
others. 


NEW YORK ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary of this Sooiety will be held ii 
City Assembly Rooms, 448 Broadway, on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, at 7 1-2 o’clock. Speakers — Theodore 
Tilton, Wendell Phillips, and others. Admission 10 
cts., to defray expenses. 


agree that they may do so. *' The Cburch ” thus spoken 
of is n body of millions of persons, men and Women, many 
of whom hold slaves, while the rest agree that they may 
do so. Tet the fifty men of the “ Obnrch Anti-Slavery 
Society "-are their sisters and wives utterly indifferent 
to the claims of the slave 7-point out this very Church 
and this very Ministry as the Bource to which the commu¬ 
nity should look for instruction and guidance " in respect 
to slavery”! Is not this pulling down with one hand 
what they are building up with the other 7 

2. Having thus fraternized with the existing pro- 
slavery Church and Ministry, they proceed to fraternize 
with a Society which, though seeking to be considered 
reformatory, holds a middle ground between slavery and 
anti slavery, namely, the American Tract Society at 
Boston, auxiliary to the National Society of the same 
name at New York. With this Society they unanimously 
voted to confer in regard to the publication of tracts. 

Now, this Society having already taken particular 
pains to advertise itself as not anti-slavery at all, and 
having expressed its diametrical opposition to some of the 
most characteristic features of the ground taken by the 
“ Church Anti-Slavery Society,” it would seem that the 
latter shonld consider the former as part of its field for 
missionary actioD, and should adapt a portion of its tracts 
and addresses to the express work of converting and 
reforming these members of the Boston Branch of the 
great National Tract Society. This seems the rather 
imperative duty, as the Boston compromisers in question 
are now reputed to be gaining many adherents ; and they 
are at this moment trying their powers of seduction upon 
the hitherto faithful ‘‘American Reform Tract and Book 
Society" at Cincinnati. For this Society, or that at 
Worcester, seriously to confer with the one at Boston 
respecting the publication of tracts, is like the proposal 
of a missionary to confer with the heathen to whom he is 
sent, ii» regard to the best method of overthrowing their j 
religion. 

To show the extent of diversity of principle between 
the Boston and Worcester Societies, we will contrast 
some of their words in parallel columns. 

CHURCH ANTI SLAVERY SOCIETY (At AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY (i 
WORCESTER}. BOSTON). 

This Society, after naming itself “ We are not an Anti Sisk* 
“Anisiavery,” declares its pur- Society.”—Address of Ex. ( 
destruc- (Rev. Baron Stow, Rev. 

If L. St- 1 ” ' 


With an aspect Of uncompromising determinatiaB, they | 
call npon their congregations to sing-- 

“Are there no fees for me to face? 


that atrocious system of L. Stone and others), p.. 
slavery which is main- “Purposes ana Plans, 
n the United States.”— “2. Not to be an a 


DOWN BILL. 


The extent to which the American Obnrch has become 
corrupt and apostate is shown most prominently by those 
members of it, lay and clerical, who actually bold slaves, 
and actually defend slaveholding. But the evidence of 
this corruption, though lees conspicuous, is. equally tho¬ 
rough and decided in those church-members who, inciden¬ 
tally, and by the operation of causes external to the 
Church, have become anti-slavery. So great is their tra 
ditionary veneration for the act of professing a religious 
character—so thoroughly have they assumed that the act 
of announcing one’s self a Christian in the nineteenth 
century implies, in favor of him who makes this declara¬ 
tion, all that it did in the first century—that they 
to regard this profession as most substantial and unequi¬ 
vocal among the various evidences that a man is a Chris¬ 
tian. To be sure, Jesus, whom they acknowledge 
Master, taught directly and emphatically otherwise; yet, 
as the proselytes from Judaism in Paul’s time found it 
hard to realize that, in regard to circumcision and the 
Sabbath, he meant just what he said, so these modern 
disciples, however convinced of the uselessness of repeti 
tions of “ Lord 1 Lord 1 ” in Hebrew, cannot helpthinkiDg 
that there is much virtue in them when expressed ii 
English. 

The efficiency of words in the suggestion and modifica¬ 
tion of thought is nowhere more obvious than in the posi¬ 
tion of the “ Church Anti-Slavery Society of the United 
States ’’ recently formed (by about fifty persons) in Wor¬ 
cester. These persons were (at different periods between 
ten and forty years ago) admitted to membership in 
thoroughly pro-slavery Church, and certified by it to be 
Christians. They have all this time been in the habit of 
calliug this Church “ evangelical,” and considering it to 
be the Gboreb—the Gfaurcb of God—the Obnrch 
Christ—notwithstanding its active and efficient support 
of slavery ; and they have considered themselves to be 
Christians because they were made in its image, 
formed to its ideas, and active in the fulfilment of its 
purposes. 

Within a few years (unless long arrears of sinful 
silence and inaction in regard to what they knew of the 
atrocious and utterly anti-Christian character of slavery 
remain unconfessed on their part) these fifty men—we 
have heard of no women among them—learned from 
sources outside of the Church, and evil-spoken-of by her 
ever since their 'existence, that slavery is contrary to the 
principles of natural justice and of the Christian religion 
—that slaveholding is a heinous crime in the sight of Sod 
—and that it was needful to apply to this subject the 
truths of Divine revelation, to enlist the pulpit in the 
of the suffering and the dumb, to aim at a purification of 
the Churches from all participation in the guilt of slavery, 
and to bring the whole nat ion to speedy repentance. Since 
these truths were published to the world by William 
Lloyd Garrison and the American Anti-Slavery Society 
in 1833 as their principles and methods of action, since 
they have ever since been repeating these truths by speech 
and by the press, and since that Church which is recog¬ 
nized by the Worcester Society as “ evangelical ” has 
never taught these things, we assume it as probable that 
the Worcester people learned these things, directly or | 
indirectly, from the action of Mr. Garrison and the Society 
he founded. Wherever they learned these ideas, the 
founders of the “ Church Anti-Slavery Society ” expressed 
them energetically and unequivocally in their Preamble* 
Declaration of Principles and Constitution, and incorpo¬ 
rated with them another idea which has been acted upon 
by the American Anti-Slavery Society ever since it 
found (a3 it very soon did) that the Church and the clergy 
would not desist from complicity with slavery, namely> 
the duty of rebuking the practice or the toleration of this 
6io by the Church. 

Now, if faithfulness to these ideas has absolutely 
pelled the American Anti-Slavery Society to denounce 
the Church os recreant to both the essential points of 
Christianity (love to God and love to man), it would 
seem that the “ Church Anti-Slavery Society,” having 
voluntarily adopted the same ideas, and expressed them 
with equal force in their constitutional basis, would be 
constrained, by a logical necessity, to adopt a similar 
course. If they affirm in these documents (as they do) 

“ the utter inadequacy and impossibility of any remedy 
relief from slavery but one that insists upon its inherent 
wrongfulness,he total intrinsic baseness "—if they declare 
themselves “ deeply mortified and grieved by its continued 
toleration and defence in the Church if they, proclaim 
“ no compromise with slavery allowable, bat its total 
extinction to be demanded at once, in the name of God 
—and if they affirm the duty of administering rebuke and 
refusing fellowship to bodies, calling themselves Christian 
Churches, which tolerate or defend slavery —odo would 
tbiuk that they must, by a logical necessity, proceed to 
rebuke the great mass of Churches (calling themselves 
“ evangelical ”) which have held aud Btill bold this guilty 
position, namely, the Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians and Oongregatioiialists, aud declare them 
out of the bounds of Christian fellowship until they have 
brought forth lruits meet for repentance. 

But, amazing us it may seem, they not only leave this 
immensely important work uudone, but act at variance 
with it, and with their own principles legitimately leading 
to it, iu the following particulars, 

1. After having expressed in their very Preamble, as 
one of the obvious truths upon which theit whole action 
was louuded, their mortification and grief at the continued 
toleration aud defence of Blavebolding in the Church, they 
proceed to announce that same Church, and the Ministry 
who have been its leaders iu this course of sin, as still the 
appropriate guides and educators ol the nation in regard 
to the very point wherein they have hitherto misled it j 
Here is their language, in the 8th specification of their 
Declaration of Principles. “ Jlie Church aud the Minis¬ 
try to form the conscience of the nation in respect to 


March k, 185al 


“ The duties of the officers and “ Resolved, That the p 

ommittee shall he.to aspects of slavery, lie entirely 

iduce action by the Churches without the sphere of this Soci- 
ith reference to slavery, and to ety, and cannot he discuf ’ ‘ 
iculcate the duties of civil go- its publications. P. 4 o 
eminent, of civil rulers and of Hep. 1858; also p. 2 of Address, 


trt. 3. 


In the Declaration of Principles, He 
irt. 8, a purpose is declared to 18! 
ict “against all unjust judg- Mr 
nents of Courts, and unrighteous In 
egislation of Congress. ” 


.Secretary Alvord, dated Trac 


e, 28 Cornliill, Boston. 


“The Word ofGc 
to freedom and 
against slavery, a 
tion that the Lord 


l onr charter Extracts from “Slavery _ 

our armory the Bible: by Rev. Enoch Pond, 
d any asser- D.D.” Pp. 16. This work dis- 
rod sanctions courages Immediate abol;" 
nfidelity— recommends a very gradual e 
cipation, and is the last of 
with slavery publications, all that the B 

Society have yet issued in regard I 


led, in 


“ By one class the Bible is 
pealed to in justification 
•y, by another ' 


yoke.”—ib. 6. 


yet, w 
.. je dealt and re 
Such, by ing it 


and minis- 


harsher features.”—p. 4. 

I “The manner in whic 
? inspired writers aimed a 


id changes. Not 
; demy, and by positive enactnr 
* but gradually, by apostolic e: 


“The system of American “ We find the inspired writers 
slavery and the practice of slave- suffering the existence of slavery; 
holding essentially sinful and yet, while suffering, regulating 
anti-Christian, and l '~ ,A — 
with, therefore, ai 
Christian Churches 
ters.”—Dec. of Princ., 3. 

“The utter inadequacy a 

impossibility of any remedy ..- 

relief from slavery, hut one that ultimate . _ _ 

fulness, its total intrinsic base- sought to accomplish other great 

ness, and denies absolutely +w § Um* —- XT - 4 - 

wild and^ guilty phantasy t 

Slavery is “a system charac- evolving genius of the Cbrn 
terized at every point by a total faith; so that little violence 
opposition to the law of God, and done to existing prejudices, 
to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, a established customs were 
system of superlative iniquity, of rudely broken up.”—p. 6. 
dfishness, of malignity, of im- Fourth Resolution of Special 
r.x r Committee of Fifteen: 

“Resolved, That the political 
aspects of slavery lie entirely 
without the proper sphere of this 
Society, and cannot be discussed 
those moral duties which grow 
out of the existence of slavery, 
as well as those moral evils which 

which are condemned in Scrip¬ 
ture, and so much deplored by 
evangelical Christians, - 


any conception c 


•rued.”—9th Reso 




of this Society»{ 
to be discussed » 

Christian spirit. 

It (bus appears, by the published documents of these 
two bodies, that one is Anti-Slavery, and the other not: 
one determined to oppose political sin as well as other siD, 
the other not; one appeals to the Bible as requiring the 
immediate abolition of slavery, the other as discouraging 
it; one treats of slavery itself, counting it intrinsically 
base and abominable, the other only of the fruits that 
grow out of it, assuming some of them to be “ moral 
duties ” and some “ moral evils ”; one declares extermi¬ 
nating war against slavery itself, the other will not de- J 
nounce even its evils, but only fraternally discuss them , 
What concord of action can exist between these two 
Societies 7 Vet the Worcester Society proposes confer¬ 
ence, with a view to cooperation I Proposes cooperation, | 
in the publication of tracts on slavery, with a Society 
which chooses on its Executive Committee two Boston 
ministers whose Churches will not admit colored people 
even to hear the Gospel preached on terms of equality 
with others! 


Now “ the Ministry ” thus spoken of is a body of forty 


But this is not the only indication of a falling from 
grace, a sliding away from their own first principles, on 
the part of the “ Church Anti-Slavery Society.” The 
first person who called a meeting in their behalf, the first I 
person who wrote in their defence, Rev. Henry T. Cheever, 
declares (Standard, 23d ult.) that they do “ recognize 
the existence of Christian slaveholders--that is, of slave¬ 
holders who are nevertheless Christians.” And again, 
“■Christian slaveholders, belonging with us to Christ the I 
Head." 

Christians who live in the practice of “ inherent wrong- 


and they promptly reply to their own question, 

and, in view of the possible results of this fighting, they 


say, 


“Diy 


Shall conquer, though they die!” 

Let us clearly understand this matter. Is a “ reign of | 
terror ” henceforth to be an excuse for sin in all eases, 
only in the case of slaveholding 7 And are the Christian 
slaveholders to keep their mouths shut and their skins 
safe as long as the “ reign of terror ” shall last 7 We 
find more and more reason to think that the “ Ohuroh 
Anti-Slavery Society ” is less thorough, less sound, less 
manly, less ChristiaD, than the “American Anti-Slavery 
Society.” 


they will, in that very hour, make such a commotion 
the pro-slavery camp as has not been witnessed for years. 
Then will your Bacons aud Thompsons be covered with 
shame and terror, knowing that the day of Compromise 
and ecclesiastical jugglery has gone by. They are rather 
annoyed than alarmed by the organization of the Church 
Anti-Slavery Society, for they see in that name an indi¬ 
cation of Weakness that given them a hope of its failure. 

cause of the slave demands a whole-hearted, 
served consecration. It can tolerate no reservation for 
the benefit of a Church which is the bulwark of dppres- 


CUARLES F. IIOVEY. 


FOREIGN AID FOR DR. CHEEVER. 


fulness of “ total, intrinsic baseness of something 

“eRsentiallv sinfnl and nntLPR.lotion »_„r _ 


essentially sinful and anti-Christian of something 
“ equally contrary to natural justice and revealed reli- j 
gion ” 11 

Christians I indeed! 


These Christians, according to Rev. H. T. Cheever, are 
of two classes. First, those who, seeing onlysomt, 
not &U,«f the evils ofoshuveholding, “ continue it without 
remorse, keeping one another in countenance.” Next, 
those who “ are convinced of the sinfulness of slavery, and 
who are withdrawing from it, but are living under a reign 
of terror as to any expression of their views in regard to 


The last week has been saddened to many Anti-Slavery 
hearts by the death of one of the trnest friends of the 
Anti-Slavery conse. Charles F. Hovey died in Boston 
Thursday, April 28th, after a painful, illness of many 
months, aged fifty-two years, and was buried at Mount 
Auburn, on Monday, the 2d of May. He has been iden-1 
tilled with the American Anti-Slavery Society, as 
active friend and officer, for so many years that no coad¬ 
jutor of the Movement can be ignorant of the services 
be has rendered it, the liberality with whioh he has en¬ 
larged its means aud the wise sagacity with which he 
Strengthened its counsels. But only they that knew him 
best and saw the thoroughness of his fidelity to his 
victions of truth in every direction, and the perfection of 
the beauty of bis daily life, can know bow great a loss 
the world huB met with iu the withdrawal of 
example from its walks aud ways. 

Mr. Hovey was a successful merchant, r ed had • 
a competent estate by his stHfoi enterprise In 1 
And he showed how the traffic of the world > .n 
ried on successfully without injustice, without in 
and even without selfishness. His basincssrclati 
marked not only by the highest tone of meroantll 
but by a spirit of magnanimous and generous considera¬ 
tion of all connected with his affairs that is rarely seen 
in trade. But he did not call or consider his conduct in 
any of its manifestations as either magnanimous 
rous, but simply just. He was eminently a just man. He 
recognized himself, and he sought to procure to be recog¬ 
nized by all, the rights of others in their fullest extent. 
He helped the slave on the plantation and the worthy 
poor at his door, because he acknowledged their right to 
what he could do for their relief. 

But though his hand was open as day to melting 
charity, bis beneficence was considerate and wise, 
man could say “No” more readily and emphatically 
than be, even to requests urged by his best friends, when 
the objects suggested did not commend themselves 
judgment. He bad an instinctive perception of shams 
and make-believes which seldom permitted his well-known 
liberality to be imposed upon by the unworthy. His 
opinions on all subjects he formed for himself, and was not 
to be shaken in them, when definitely made up, by the 
differing sense of his dearest and best friends. And this 
with such a native sweetness of temper and kindliness of | 
manner that difference of opinion conciliated instead of 
alienating affection and esteem. No more thoroughly 
independent man lived on the earth than Charles Hovey, 
no man who feared less the face of man or was truer 
the pointings of conscience, reason and sympathy. And 
no man, perhaps, was ever more deeply loved and 
sincerely mourned than he, by those who knew him best, 
however widely they might differ from him in matters of 
faith and practice. 

When Mr. Hovey was struggling with the world for 
the beginnings of bis fortunes, the world in which he 
lived was Whig, Protective and Bank-believing. He pro-1 
fessed himself a Democrat, a Free-trader and a Hard-) 
money-man, in times when sueh opinions were regarded 
with an intolerance scarcely credible now, iu the business | 
circles where his daily walks lay. His politico-economi¬ 
cal opinions he retained to the last, and he died in the 
faith of the good time coming when there would be 
neither Custom-houses nor Paper-money. And his intrinsic 
Democracy he lived and died in, too, though he soon 
through and spurned from him the impudent faction which 
tramples ou the rights of the black man in its pretended 

.1 for the assertion of those of the whites. He Indee(f| 
believed in that Democracy which regards “ Maa divested 
of his Accidents,*’ to the last. A Man was a Man to him, 
whether white or black, rich or poor, learned or illiterate, 
maintained the rights of the Slave, the poor and 
the ignorant, because they were Men and had none or few 
to help them. 

Shaking off the dust of his feet as against the Demo¬ 
crats, he soon betook himself to the Abolitionists. He dis¬ 
cerned in them men who were sincerely pnrsuing a great 
public end, without taking counsel of flesh and blood, 
bat following out their idea of duty whithersoever it 
might lead them. He at once united with the sect every¬ 
where spoken against, and never ceased walking with it 
as long as he lived. He was constant in his attendance 
meetings of the Executive Committees of the 
American and Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Societies, and 
was ever on the side of the most resolute action and the 
most outspoken utterance. His faith in the absolute 
policy of absolute truth was perfect. He knew no Expe¬ 
diency but the Right. In matters of simple opinion 
to means, though he was firm in his own way of thinking, 
he gracefully and readily yielded to the prevailing action. 
In matters which seemed to him to savor of principle, he 
to be shaken or moved a hair’s-breadth from 
the stand he had taken as the right position. He was 
in the midst of controversy on all sorts of subjects, 
but with no drop of acrimony in his temper or of gall in 
his blood. 

He formed his own opinions as to theological matters 
i deliberately, and maintained them as fearlessly, as he 
did as to all other things of human concernment. Hi 
views as to religious doctrines and institutions were die 
tinct and unmistakable, and he never sought to conceal 
or palliate them in life or in death. With them, however, 
we have no concern. If to do justly, to love mercy and 
to walk humbly were to walk with God, his conversation 
was in Heaven. If to do unto others as he would that 
they shonld do unto him, and to be kind unto the 
thankful and the evil, were to be Christ-like, happy in- 


A paragraph in the letter of our Dublin Cor¬ 
respondent, published ■ last week, announced the pre-| 
Bence In Great Britain of an English lady from the 
United States, engaged in the work of collecting 
funds to sustain the Rev. Dr. Cheever in bis post-1 
tion of uncompromising antagonism to slavery—a posi¬ 
tion in whioh his bitterest foes are those of his own 
siastical household. We learn, upon inquiry, that the 
money thus solicited will probably be used, in part 
least, to enable Dr. Cheever to devote himself more co 
pletely than be coaid otherwise do to anti slavery labors. 
Of the details of the plan we cannot now speak, b 
take pleasure in assuring the friends of freedom in Great 
Britain that they may place the utmost reliance upon the 
integrity and good fuith of those friends of Dr. Cheever 
who have devised and are seeking to consummate it. 
is superfluous to say that the Doctor is a man of genias, 
eloquence, learning, high reputation both as an author 
and a preacher • : of unquestionable orthodoxy. He 
has take" ‘ " ground against slavery, denouncing 

I* ispuringly ns a in against God and a crime against 
l. anddemandit g it- immediate abolition. He stands, 
like one of ibe old prophets, thundering forth the truth 
. ut fear or compromise. We regard him and 
[.the in which h unit big friends are engage. 

| foi lit i hope of i he A marioan Church. If that Church be 
I not H’Aakt nod from its long and guilty slumber by such 
troth" is he is wielding, then, surely, it must be surren¬ 
dered even by the most hopeful of its members to perish 
iu its own corruption. Nearly thirty years ago a Divinely 
commissioned layman stood forth as the champion of those 
same truths, and from that time till now he and his friends | 
have labored to roll away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre, making themselves thereby of no reputation 
among men, and incurring the bitter hatred and denuncia¬ 
tion of these in high places ; and now, at last, we 
the voice of an ordained minister of the gospel, a 
of power, crying out over the grave of the Church, 
“ Lazarus, come forth I ” There is a rattling among t 
dry bones, but the miraole of resurrection remains to 
performed. Dr. Cheever does not yet see his way clear 
to come upon our platform, but we appreciate his labors j 
in the common cause, and earnestly hope that he may be 
supported in the battle he is waging with the Slave Power 
and its chief Bulwarks, the popular Chmohes of the 
United States. We regard the American Anti-Slavery 
Society as the most efficient agency yet devised to pro¬ 
mote the abolition of slavery, and therefore desire, first of | 
all, that its treasury should be well supplied ; but, with 
this exception, we can think of no anti-slavery work of) 
more importance than that which has for its object the 
support of Dr. Cheever in his position as an uncompromis¬ 
ing foe of slavery in a conspicuous pulpit in the largest 
city of- the United States. Our Dublin Correspondent 
takes the right view of the matter, and w.e trust Miss 
Johnston’s mission may be entirely successful. 


PINCHBECK ANTI-SLAVERY. 


deed is the discipls who can claim a closer resemblance 


to the Master than he I Aud they that knew him best 
and loved him most, as they laid his head in the grave, 
enjoyed an assured faith that a spirit so loving and so 
pure, so brave and so gentle, so wise and so true, must 
find elsewhere the Heaven it had made on earth. 


Mr. Cbeever’s list of “Christian slaveholders,” then,| 
comprises some who do not, and some who do, recognize 
slaveholding as sin. And he seems to ask (for there is 
some ambiguity about the inquiry) the opinion of The 
Standard about these matters. We will give it him 
with pleasure. 

The Standard thinks that a continuance in slavehold¬ 
ing is evidence more conclusive against a man’s Christian 
character than all possible evidence besides that can be | 
adduced in favor of it. 


thuusaud men, many of whom hold slaves, while the rest ] of bearing testimony 


In regard to the two particular classes of slaveholders 
whom the “ Church Anti-Slavery Society ” (according to 
Mr. Cheever) wishes to have indulged with the Christian 
Dame (with the purpose of administering to them Church 
discipline), we should say of the first—If they don’t know 
that slavebolding is sin, they don’t know enough to be 
Christians; they are yet unacquainted with the first prin¬ 
ciples, the very alphabet of Christianity. And of the 
second we shonld say—If the “ reign of terror ” which is 
here set forth as the excuse for tbeir continuance in slave-1 
bolding, knowing it to be sinful, be nothing worse than 
crucifixion, or casting into a den-of lions, or into a burn¬ 
ing fiery furnace, it doeB not suffice for their excuse, and 
apostacy under that fear proves them not to be 
Christians. What is the meaning of that precept—“ Be 
not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have, 
no more than they can do”l The reverend gentlemen 
who have united in forming the “ Church Anti-Slavery 
Society ’ are accustomed, in the pulpit, and speaking of 
other kinds of “sin,” to praise and honor those who 
counted not their lives dear unto themselves, for the sake 


Meeting op the Chuboh Anti-Slavery Society.— 
“ TDe Church Anti-SlaVery Society of the United States ” 
has appointed a meeting to be held at the Church of the 
Puritans, on Wednesday morning next, at 10 o’clock. 
Dr. Cheever and others will speak. We regret that this 
Society has felt it to be necessary, for any reason, to hold 
its meeting in New York at a time when the American 
Anti-Slavery Society will be in session, for many friends | 
of the latter will be aDxious to bear Dr.Cheever’e speech. 
We cannot help thinking it would have been better for 
the cause if Dr. Cheever had consented to make his speech 
on the American Society’s platform, since the principles 
which he so ably and eloquently defends' are precisely 
those which that Society has maintained, in singleness of I 
purpose, for upwards of 26 years; wbile the Church, 
after which the new Society is named, has constantly re’ 
pudiated and malignantly opposed them. That name 
however unexceptionable may have been the motives of 
those who adopted it, seems to us a most unfortunate 
concession to the enemies of the oause and an implied 
censure upon its best frionds—a concession, too, which 
will utterly fail of its object, if that object was to bring 
into uncompromising array against slavery those members 
of the Church who, olaiming to be anti-slavery, have 
opposed and maligned the Amerioan Anti-Slavery Society 
It is not the “ heresy ” aud “ infidelity ” of that Society 
of any of its friends, but its faithful adherence to the 
uncompromising anti-slavery principles held by Dr. 
Cheever, that has made it obnoxious to the Bacons^ 
Thompsons and Stones, with whom the cause of the slave 
is always subordinate to their personal ambition as eccle¬ 
siastical leaders aud managers. They will no more heed 
the voice of Dr. Cheever, or of a Church Anti-Slavery 
Society based opon the principles held by him, than thev 

will that Of Garrison his m. : 


The Tabernacle Congregational Church in this city, 
though ever hostile to thorough abolitionism as repre¬ 
sented by the American Anti-Slavery Society, has always 
made loud professions of anti-slavery. Its pastor is the 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., chief editorial manager 
of The Independent. The quality of his anti-slavery 
indicated in the compromising tone of that journal, ii 
the promptness with which, in 1850, he completed the 
work left unfinished by the Rynders mob, by inducing 
the proprietors of the old Tabernacle to shat its doors j 
against tbe American Anti-Slavery Society, and by the 
ostentatious readiness with which, at a later period, he 
consented, as the representative of the so-called anti- 
slavery party in the American Tract Sooiety, to waive 
the ^ligation of that Society to testify against slavery 
as alsjo, upon the cohdition that it should discuss, “in a 
frat rcnal and Christian spirit, those moral duties which 
>»r out of the existence of slavery, as well as those 
moral evils which it is known to promote.” Of course, 
who could thus abate the claims of justice anil 
humanity in deference to a worldly and selfish expediency, 
and, to gratify his ambilion as an ecclesiastical leader, 
could surrender the citadel of Truth to its insidi 
malignant foes, can be regarded as no better than a traitor 
to the anti-slavery cause, however loud aDd voluble may 
be his professions of attachment thereto. Aud Dr. Thomp¬ 
son does profess a most profound hostility to slavery, inso¬ 
much that many of those who are not accustomed to look 
beneath professions to acts really suppose him to be a J 
most zealous Abolitionist. His anti-slavery, however, is 
of the pinchbeck sort, that will not bear a close inspection, 
as every person capable of discriminating in such matters 
may very easily discover; and in this, as in many other 
cases, we may apply the rule, “ like priest like people.” 
Of this we have a new demonstration in the fact, commu¬ 
nicated to us on undoubted authority, that in Dr. Thomp¬ 
son’s new and elegant Cburoh colored worshippers are 
not allowed to sit by the side of their white brethren, but 
assigned to separate pews in an obscure place, 
colored person, ignorant of this arrangement, was lately 
required by the sexton to vacate the seat he had taken, I 
and either go to the “ negro pews ” or leave the church. 
The Church which deliberately makes this odious distinc- 
aooount of color virtually endorses the very spirit 
of slaveholdiug, and should be branded as nnohristian and 
pro-slavery. Certainly its professions of anti-slavery, ii 
face of such a fact, are nothing bat arrant hypocrisy. 


THE “ HIGHER LAW” OP MISSISSIPPI. 


The Weekly News, published at Enterprise, Mississippi, 
contains the following proclamation in its issue of April 
14tb. Conceding the rightfulness of slavery, it is impos¬ 
sible to answer the logic of these practical advocates of 
the slave trade. It is perfectly manifest that the scheme 
for reviving that trade is gaining ground every day, and 
that notbmg can prevent its consummation but such a 
movement against Blavery itself as shall work its utter 
extermination.- We must take our choice between abo- J 
lishing slavery as a sin and crime and permitting 
unrestricted traffic in human flesh, foreign as well 
domestic. 


RBVBRENDUS SAMUEL HANSON US COX, DOCTOR 
D1VIN1TATIS. 


LETTER FROM RRV~^^ 


the Editor of The National AM-Slavery Standard. 

Dear Sir : Your paper of the 16th ult. contains a letter 
from Dr. S. H. Cox to the Beoretary of I he Southern Aid 
Society, to whioh you have given significance by the 
heading, “ More Cant from Dr. Cox.” 

It Btrlkes me, sir, that when you penned this objurga¬ 
tory epithet, you were slightly oblivious of that eminent 
divine’s manifold claims to be treated with respect, or 
even with admiration. 

Had you forgotteo, sir, that he was, not long since, the 
admired and beloved pastor of a wealthy congregation 
iu Brooklyn T When he resigned his pastorate, did thoy 
not present him with ten thousand dollars, ostensibly as 
a mark of their high appreciation of his services 7 though 
some are malicious enough to say that they would have 
been willing to pay even a higher sum to got rid of him, 
had it been uecossary. 

Is he not an eminent example of a man acting from 
principle, and wilting to endure contumely and negleot 
for conscience’ sake ? For, when ho visited England for 
the first time, was he not welcomed as an Abolitionist 
and treated with great respect and kindness by such 
as Dr. Chalmers aud John A. JameB? and when, having 
seen his error on that point, he recanted and again visited 
England, did not these very men, and others of equal 
standing with them, refuse to recognize him as their bro¬ 
ther and equal! Some evil-minded persons say that since 
that last visit, the persecuted Doctor has been very spite¬ 
ful against foreigners, and especially against Englishmen, 
but they surely do bim injustice in supposing that so 
heavenly-minded a man could be influenced by such paltry 
considerations I 

Had you forgotten tbe learned Doctor’s claims to admi- 
ratltm as an observant traveller? Did he not, as 
denoe that he visited foreign countries with his eyes open, 
relate to his people, from the pulpit and on Sabbath dayf 
many instances of what he had noticed when abroad 7 
And, particularly, did he not stay the torrent of bit elo¬ 
quence to explain to them the use of thoso extinguisher- 
like ornaments sometimes seen suspended to the iron rail- 


™ *™*r of The National Anti-Elaoe „ 7" C B, M av , 

Through the fovorof Mr. T ’ l *59. 

Mr last nnmh.. ... * * D avei-»„.. 


yonr last number, and win ask 
brief explanation, i h ad 


»iake 


session of the recent Conve„ tioD J f °r a 

should bear any part in lt8 dclibenu ’ d ° oi <lea J) 6 
on the platform, a stranger to me 1 n8 ’ wl “'n th hel Be r I 
Island Consociation (of which ’ rem ' lr keil 
years since, withdrew U s fellowship r me W>e n H 
bodies by vote, and then invited * fro ® «1 J l a f e* 
of Divinity to administer the 0^*“ 
which ho said stamped tbem^^ 


ings in front of the houses in London, and relate how, 


after having foolishly imagined them to be emblematic 
cornucopia, he saw them practically used as extinguishers 
to the torches need to light people to their houses through 
the otherwise unlighted streets of that benighted city 7 
True, some of the natives of the land think that the Dr. 
was guilty of- an anachronism, inasmuch as, 
first, oil-lamps, and subsequently gas-lamps, were intro¬ 
duced, torches have gone out of fashion, and those useful 
articles aforesaid have lost their utility, and are found 
only in front of old houses, built a century 
the residences of the wealthy classes. But is their unbe¬ 
lieving dictum to be taken as a set-off to what the obser¬ 
vant Doctor Baw with his own eyes 7 I trow not. Fur¬ 
thermore, were not bis people both interested and de¬ 
lighted with such edifying relations? Indeed, it 
by some of his hearers that for many months they did not 
listen to a sermon in which he did not contrive to intro¬ 
duce some of his observations or experiences in Europe. 
One of his hearers, it is true, and perhaps more, thinking 
that “ too much of a good thing was good for nothing, 
ventured gently to hint his disapprobation of such fre¬ 
quent allusion to the lime “ when I was abroad,” bnt was 
promptly silenced by tbe travelled Doctor’s pious reply, 
“ I am determined to glorify God in everything that I see 
or know." 

Had the Doctor’s eminent skill as a linguist escaped 
your recollection 7 for I can hardly suppose it possible 
that any one residing in New York, Brooklyn, 
country round about, can have missed being edified by 
hearing some of the learned divine’s frequently repeated 


scraps of Latin, Greek, French, and I know not what 


other languages. You, surely, must, at least, have heard 
of his commencing a prayer thus : “ O Thou, who art t 
sine yua non of onr hopes, the neplus ultra of our desires : 
or of his reading an entire chapter in Greek to his con¬ 
gregation, excusing himself for this, as it would appear 
to some scoffers, obtrusive display of learning by saying, 
“My people must forgive me, but I could not refrain 
from reading the original, it is so much more euphonious 
than as I suppose the learned Divine concluded, for I 
forget the precise words—our bald and inexpressive trans¬ 
lation in uncouth Saxon. If you are yet an unbeliever 
in the Doctor’s linguistic skill, lei me advise you to con¬ 
sult the pages of the Prospectus, Circular, Synopsis, or 
whatever else the Dootor calls it, of Ingham Uuiveraity, 
of which he is, at once, the ornament and the head. 

If I were not afraid of occupying too mneh of your 
valuable space, I should be tempted to quote largely from 
the aforesaid Synopsis in evidence of the Doctor’s tho¬ 
rough mastery of Latinistio English and critical acquaint¬ 
ance with the rules of composition and—pnnetuation. 
Let, therefore, two or three brief specimens of the Doc¬ 
tor’s felicity and copionsness of expression suffice. Thus, 
from page 24, Synopsis of 1868 : 

“ 4®* For our own pupils mainly, we add, first that 
parative of Altus, advanced, high, educated * 
nourished, trained, developed—from alo, alert 
e. g- < wit k p rO p 0r a fli n jty of n 


feed, fo-iter. : 
ng, as Alumn 

.. , ° .—-*•», a/ma, cherishuig, 

.ugmenting; from the same root, also; the beautiful and 

,-orrelate of Alumnus, Alumna. Hence Amos is every way 

appropriate to a giaduated daughter of the University; meaning 

. bm S Proud or haughty; hut advanced to the first Gradus Clas 

'^because fostered, educated, developed, to befit and to grace 

^Second; CLARtOR, from clarus, clear; 


in its secondary sense, 
3d in perception, in vision, 
ental horizon more clear, 


will that of Garrison and bis associates. There is I 
every reason why tbe friends of uncompromising Anti- 
Slavery should stand together for the cause, in spite ofl 
all their differences upon other subjects, and the American 
Society stands exactly upon the ground on which alone 
such a union is possible. When Dr. Cheever and his 
friends in the Ministry and the Church muster 


- uieuu. rn me numsiry anu me onuren muster the cour- 

agamst bid, aud in favor of holiness. J age to come boldly and unflinchingly upon that platform, I 


0 SHIPOWNERS AND MASTERS OF OUR MERCANTILE MARINE. 

'We/ithe undersigned, will pay three hundred dollars 
($300) per head for one thousand (1,000) native Africans 
between the ages of fourteen (14) and twenty (20) years 
(of sexes equal) (likely, sound and healthy), to be de¬ 
livered within twelve (12) months from this date, at some 
point which is accessible by land, between the ports ofl 
Pensacola, Fla., and Galveston, Texas. Tbe contractors 
giving thirty (30) days’ notice as to tbe time and place 
of delivery ; or we will pay fifty ($50) dollars extra if 
delivered to us at Enterprise, Clark Couuty, Miss. 


A. V. Wolve , 
Joseph Borden, 
James M. Hand, 
George W. Freeman, 
J. L. George, 

Sam’l R. Oliphant, 


Wm. Marshall, 
James W. Winn, 
James M. Purks. 


Wm. S. Price, Seu., 

Wm. Tern. Smith, 

George W. Do by, 

A. PerrymaD, 

Reese Price, Sen., 

Abram Clark, 

Thomas Wolverton, 

Samuel W. Howze, 

Wm. S. Price, Jr., 

April 10, I860. 

That we will meet the above, reference is made to the I 
following houses In Mobile, Ala.: Boykin & McRae, Tate, 
Stewart & Co., G. Goode, Patrick Irwin & Co., G. P. 
Kelly. 

We who have signed this advertisement profess to be 
law-abiding citizens, but cannot respeot any act purport¬ 
ing to be law which we believe to be unconstitutional; as 
such we esteem that which interdicts the slave trade, 
either domestic or foreign. 

They are regarded as merchandise and slaves here, and 
in their Dative country by their brethren ; the latter con-1 
dition is forbidden by Divine Law, but the same law says 
to the Hebrews, You shall enslave the brethren around 
you, and they shall be a perpetual inheritance for your 
children. We have never kuown native Africans semi- 
clvilizsd but by our plan of tbe American institution of 
domestic slavery. 

We feel that great mutual benefits have and are flow¬ 
ing from the institution, and esteem it a duty to extend 
the privileges of becoming semi-civilized to others of 
Africa's degraded race, by mingling, at least, a like num-1 
tier with the four millions now among us, that reoiprooal 
benefits may result. 


, elevated; eclairdsed in j 
ita atmospht 

This quotation must suffice, as I find great difficulty in 
making a selection where all is so grand, eloquent, ex¬ 
pressive, and impressive 1 To me, indeed, the whole 
Synopsis reads something like—yet, oh I how different 
from Carlyleism—run mad ; but this may, perhaps 
justly, be attributed to my obfuscity of mind—pardon 
me, if I use a word that may not be found in any but the 
Coxian dictionary—and not to any idea of the learned 
Dootor that the ignobile vulgus, not having been favored 
with like advantages of education and observation with 
himself, are too apt to accept “omne ignotum pro magni- 
Jko,” and to take it for granted that the deficiency lies, 
not in the words employed, but iu their own inability to 
comprehend suoh sonorous and profoundly significant lan¬ 
guage. 

aow, sir, will you permit me to express the hope 
any future reference to this distinguished divine 
and gentleman, you will not forget the courtesy due to 
one so eminent in the Church, the State, the country aud 
the world 1 Yours truly, Cantab. 

P. S. I should like to ascertain the learned Doctor’ 
authority for the use of the epithet “ vernacular ” a„ 
applied to colleges and curiosities, see pp. 18 and 34 of afore¬ 
said Synopsis. 


report has it, “convicted them of i ypocrit ®8, 0 J U ~' aB »ot 
At the close of his remark. T nypoor hy 


/vi me ciose ot nig remarks r y - JUDr 
ignorant who our accuser was) nnt Y7 Pel «<*antw, 
ment that these two gentlemen (Dr B? rtect «d tk ( , Stil1 


slaveholders—one of them bein^ ^ 
both of thorn bcine non . R fro m a fJ‘ P °°t) 


ami both of thorn being non-slavehn,I r ° m ^ 1 K * 1 
spondenoe between the bodion wV h " ' ,erfl - The ^ 


,lai1 commenced many 01 * they 

invitation. Some of us had been L^ bef °£ 
three years, to free ourselves fr„ m a ^ y la Wi D I ^ 
that meeting; but the vote had not be. ^ * 

were still discussing tbe subject, wh e J7^ b(J, U<U 
service was held. The customary 00t , “ tbe po] * e 
own members receive abroad) were Z (8Dch io ' 
mitlee of arrangements to the foreign 1 b ? ‘be Co ^ 
yet were our invited guests, to be treated> tes ’ Ho 
shonld wish onr representatives to bl^ by Us «a!*' 
Dr. Rice nr- ' -,1 . — ..... be treated v. , s 


Dr. Rico pre ’ g< 1 a sermon, and Mr p trea ^ by tw 
low of Indi. resided nt fh„_ ‘ ? oor and 1H. n..® - 


low of Indi resided at the communio^ Mr ' C 
right for us to sit with them, and ackS If U»£ 
Corresponding Members until the connsm Cdge 
dissolved, then'this proceeding, j n “ 10n Wa * for ffla o 
proper. Whatever opinion any’ 0 n e nf Ja ' i 8®ent, J 
point, my conscience was equally C ) ear , y [ orm on 
andin the vote which foifowed U.sunde^^ 

Mr. May replied that he deemed the ec ' 0I1 


little consequence, and that he adheLs 0 ? 601 ' 011 n f ’ 

brnnerisv Whnfr. m/xi:™ _ . a the 


hypocrisy. What motive, except a sincere ^ barge °f 
slavery, he imagmes could have imnellef Pp0siti on to 
withdrawing fellowshin from in.” v 5 U8 the ° 


obloquy and against the example of ^ faC6 °f 

mistical bndi.a r W1 on, 


ecclesiastical bodies, I cannot even L!° f a " 0Ur 
-|—’-1». .. . . Lon jecture. j 


dueed myself to him at the close of the 1 iatro - 


not bnt bo struck with the contrast betwl?,": a " d <Hld 
gentlemanly hearing and the grossneJ , ‘ BilJ 
against suoh a company of men, in connect hiS Cbar ^ 
a stand as they had taken. Dection with 8u . h 


At the opening of the next session T . i 
fully the action of our Consociation and Sf"* 4 mot « 
to the charge made in the moraine’! 1 , tl r « f erence 
claimed no exemption from fair critic!, tkt ' fe 
speaker had charged us with iaoonsistenev’ n & ‘ f the 
which did not imply dishonesty, it might hav’. i, 
by in silence, as an individual oSon^ 
had a right to avow. But the charge of hi My ° ae 
at the very foundation of our pJwfiSj'*** 
view of the position which we oocnpied it was 7 ’ 
rous as it was unjust. He had kindly offered tarT't 
my case as exceptional, but I have no title to the dfoff 
conscious- 


U°n ; for I have every evidence, except that of co 
ness, that the brethren who acted with me were a. „• 
as myself. were as sincere 

Mr. May rejoined, and, instead of withdrawing th» 
offensive imputation, reiterated it more offensivel 0 I 
affirmed that we were traitors; and I learn from 2 
report that even that was thought to be « not half strl 
enough”! I quietly withdrew from the meetings no t 
less a friend (God knoweth) of the oppressed. ’ 


Your correspondent still defends, in your columns, his 


unjustifiable charge against us. It conoerns us ,, 
concerns bim much. Our appeal is to the Infallible 
Searcher of hearts. “Mr. May cheerfully abides the 
judgment of the Convention aud of every candid man.” 
We calmly abide the judgment of our Maker. 

_ Samuel Wolcott. 


A LETTER TO B. H. BREWSTER, ESQ., 
Counsel for the Slave-Catchers in the Case of Daniel Webster. 


Benjamin H. Brewster, Erq.-Bir: I have jast been 
reading an account of the trial of Daniel Webster before 
Commissioner Longstret’a of Philadelphia, in which yon 
figured conspicuously as counsel for his claimants. It is 
almost needless to say I was delighted with the spirit 
manifested by you in the case. I believe you are slaw- 
abiding, constitution-loving gentleman, who is not to be 
swerved from the line of duty by “ rhetorical flourishes,” 
or “ diabolical menaces,” but who will pursue the even 
tenor of your way, that the ends of justice may be served, 
regardless of all side influences. 

Yonr course has won for you tbe abiding confidence of 
tbe entire South ; that “ so help me God ” clinched the 
matter there ; and the conservative men of the North are 
delighted with you beyond measure. 

“ Chapman of Indiana has his rooster, 

Flapping his wings and crowing loud for Brewster.” 

And now, dear sir, as there appears to be some difficulty 
with the great Democratic party iu the selection of a 
person embodying the contradictory dogmas of the hetero¬ 
geneous compound of which modern Democracy is com¬ 
posed, permit me, with the most profound deference, to 
suggest to you the propriety of submitting yonr name to 
the Charleston Convention as one eminently calculated to 


harmonize the discordant elements that are now tosoed 


with unwonted turbulence and oonfusion on the gre at 
ocean of Democracy. 

If, npon mature deliberation, yon decline this cc 
ance with the wishes of hosts of your warmest foien s 


and admirers in every section of the Union, let me 


Eulogy uponJudos Jay.—A discourse will be delivered 
to-morrow (Sunday) evening, at 7 1-2 o’clock, in tbe 
Church of the Puritans, by the Rev. Dr. Cheever, upon 
tbe eminent character and public services of the late 
) Judg* Jay. We hope there may be a crowded auditory. | 


Dr, Cheever at Rochester.— A friend at Rochester, 
writing uuder date of April 23, says: “ Dr, Cbeever’s lec¬ 
ture, delivered here last Thursday, was the same that I 
heard in Albany, only it was euriched by new illustra¬ 
tions and fresh allusions to passing events. Not a brother 
D.D. of any note came to hear him ; his audience, about 
200 in number, was made up of those who usually go to 
anti-slavery meetings. Dr. Shaw, who is said to pray 
every Sunday for the slave, did not show himself on the 
occasion ; Dr. Edwards, pastor of the Plymouth Church 
-the Ward Beecher Ohuroh of Rochester, in which S. D. 
1 orter, J. O. Bloss and others makiug anti-slavery pro¬ 
fessions are worahlppers-was not preseut; Mr. Elliug- 
1, pastor of the new Central Presbyterian Church, 
missing, and so also was Mr. Boardman, of the 2d 
Baptist Church, who has au anti-slavery reputation, rest¬ 
ing upon the circumstance that he was driven from South 
Carolina for expressing disapprobation of the Brooks out¬ 
rage upon Sumner. Only two or three obscure clergy¬ 
men came to hear the lecture. What a lighting-up of the 
Churoh’s mask of hypocrisy by Dr. Cheever I Surely he 
is, virtually, as much ostracised from the * Brotherhood 
ot Thieves’ as Stephen Foster himself; aud his logio is 
quite as inevitable as Foster’s. It does seem as if he 
were specially raised up to put to open shame the Phari¬ 
sees of our day to prove to the world that it is not and 
never has been the heresy of our anti-slavery lecturers, 
but their uaoompromising anti-slavery that has led the 
pro-slavery Church to cry,«Infidel I Infidel 1 ’ in the very 
spirit in which the ancient Pharisees cried, * Cruoify him 
cruoify him ! ’ ” 1 

Rochester, it should be remembered, is a great centre 
and foens of evangelioal influence. Probably no other 
city w ibe country has been so often the scene of “ power¬ 
ful revivals of religion.” It was there that Finney 
labored, time and again, for months together, gathering 
people into the Church by thousands. And yet when 
Dr. Cheever, whose orthodoxy is as unimpeachable’ ar " ' 
logic is convincing, goes to that oity to ape«k for me 
slave, his clerical brethren, with strong professions of anti- 
slavery upon their Ups, give bim the cold shoulder and 
leave him to speak only to those who are ever ready to 
listen to the *■ infidel Abolitionism.” not such facts 
instructive 7 


yon to arrange your business iu the oity so as to spen a 
few weeks in the country. I am well posted in re * aboa 
to the whereabouts of numerous fugitives fro® e 
happy homes iu the mild and Bunny South. Bs u ^ 
fools, in pursuit of a phantom called liberty, t e T * 
now seekimr a orerarume existence in the inhospitable 


seeking a precarious existence 
North, having fled from the sunny South, 


To seize and send ba 


ra white in their Woo*” 

ell miecreants there, _ 


and fair; 

_Brewster, if the suggestion finds favor J 

sight, come along at your earliest convenience, i» ^ 
will “ circulate ” around among the ebanties, M ^ 
by, in all probability we will light upon the ^ 
Pomp,” which will doubtless prove as — #ir( f 

Texas bonds ” or a journey to Pike’s Peak. ^ 
o business you can pursue more likely to P 
star in the ascendant in the South. s „ re e- 

Confidentially. If the first proposition is ®° 6 r 

able to you thun the last, and success should cl0 ^ ^ wB) . 
efforts, I trust not to be overlooked in the fl enara w jfl 
ble for loaves and fishes, but that a fat bene c^^ M 
be the reward of my services. I shall not, no ^ ^ 
obtrusive nor importunate, but leave tbe dec ® 
matter to your enlarged aud enlightened MW ^, f 0 r 
An early reply to this communication is ( ffl ost 

. case you seleot the Presidency as the o 
worthy of pursuit, I wish to enlist the aid an 
of the religious portion of tbe community 1D y u3an ds of 
Mr. Choate and Dr. Adams I urn sure of. ^ jt is 
others, “ id genus omne,” might be mentione , 
needless. a i 0 f W 

The Day Book, New York Observer and J<» ^ that 
merce yearn towards you as tbe personificat' 0 ^ 
is great, aud good, and learned, and wise g e publ> c 
Ciliten will awaken ull the southern end o 
in your behalf. 


On the other hand, if you prefer the “& u g ffo^° 
i should like to know it, that tbe service 09 y W 
these low devils who oongregate here 8 ^ ^en^ 
immediately secured ; for these will ren el g ; B g ouL 
aid in the way of “ knocking down and egr iog- 
well ae in tbe after and important part o bagio esSi 
We will do only the genteel portion 0 !^ pr i fl cip leS ' 
carefully avoiding compromising our re g 
or doing aught to sully our reputations. 8 nJ iJ „ 

Tbe Union must be preserved at all hajtt dr8 wn»jj 


me union inuai piw- .. t is ar»’ 

chain of nlggerdom is broken and a . ^eu 
North, we are bound to “conquer our P 
restore said link to Its proper P°*‘ tio . B ’ ,tru<*' 

“ Whatevw link from thi» m i tt ok." - flC r9- 

Tenth or ten -thousandth, augur* 

This must be done, too, at the expend tjc9 , 
tions, deep and bitter, of the Norther ^ job" 

wild fancies contomplale tbe restoratio )e of 

rii/hts. as thev term them, to the col0 ^ h £•“< 


rights, as they term them, 
oountry. “A white man has got some 
is bound to respect,” is a declarationbefe 16 


...this truth felt and acknowle* 

earth makes another oircuit around tbe su 

Yonr. truly, A LoTDB ot TB * 

Buttu Co., r*., April lltMm 
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William H. Sewartf left New York for Europe 
>r ier which sailed on the 4t.h of May. He has 


LETTERS FROM PARIS.NO. II. J 

Paris, April U. ‘ rmiogio estimates of what should be the subjects of man, too, of honorab 
In my last letter, I spoke of the condition of Italy in ur °Pean correspondence, to tell yon just how those settling five of his cl 
general, in this I will enter into particulars, beginning C6nrts are composed, and what the situation of their all by Virginia law 
with Naples as the part most especially interesting at the ? air8 ’ Four countrymen are, I know, always as ready, them out of the Stat 
present hour. ‘heir contempt for royalties, to take pride in their I might go on for 

We often hear men expressing surprise when real events lgn ° rance ef these matters while they remain at home to my knowledge in 

are found far surpassing in interest the inventions of fin. 88 the y are to b « puffed up by a superficial view of them in a slum w, 


Remembering that American interests and honor are at woman who was sold off m n i 7" ' ~r 

the mercy of the ambassadorial tools of slavery in every master. * ® A,abama for Mpfoving her 


and health. He will pass ti 


for Europe by the steamship Niagara, which general. In this I will enter into particulars, beginning ' 
... iRth instant. Mis nisil ... Wlth Naples as the part most etneoiallv interesting at the 


™ .u ereuencKsburgh, one of its citizens, a 
.too of honorable position, was absent in a free State 
ng five of his children and their mother. They were 
7 Virginia law slaves, and he was obliged to take 


Igluod- -g channing, of Liverpool, England, will “ re I0Und Iar s nr P afffliD ff in interest the inventions of fic- 88 bey are to be P uffed “P by a Boperficial view of them in a slave State! What th 

gef- " r ‘ 0 f the 13ih Congregational Society of tl0n ~ 88 if fiction were anything else than a more or less °." , COmmg abroad - Hut neither ignorance nor a superfi- South! The slaves in tha 

iccep 8 tUe „ cef sor of the Rev. Mr. Cool id ge. perfect copy from reality ; and yet one cannot help being Clal T ‘ew are safe, while the euvoys of republican tyrants oldwoman referred to coi 

njgtofli 88 60 - struck, as if it were something strange, with the pcetioal are 6ellin S tbe freedom of the United States, and all that withont tears No white r 

a D. Mayo, of Albany, has been invited to deliver justice in act of administration in the case of Poerio and •‘ iVorabl y distinguishes them as a nation, to obtain tbe were happy or that tbev 

»® V ’ s befl,re the LHerary Societies of Antioch Coi- his companions, now, after long years of suffering, just Bmiles of monarchical and imperial tyrants. It wonld have been a self-e 

* the 28tb of Jooe, and has, we learn, accepted the beginning lo draw free breath ; while, at the very moment, Hence It is that the foregoing may be a better snbjeet The people of the North 
. T". „ . . h . e . f ng of Na P les is 86ized with a horrible malady, for tb ' a letter, while all eyes are turned towards Italy the horrors of slavery I, 

0f r A 6 ’XT*?"' Wr 8 fr0m 77 7 t ! lreatens t0 end his life > if > indeed > h « b« not , tbao the questions which I promised should form the sub- or the savage punishments 


'em out of the State. 

I might go on for hours in detailing faots 
' m y knowledge in twenty-four hours, at a 


w of them in a slave State. What then is the hi t e th 
1. But neither ignorance nor a superfi- South ? The slaves in that L:™ * TLa 8 '"if made for tbe promotion of 1 

i, while the envoys of republican tyrants old‘woman referred to could not SIW k h Wblch their BaZiar has been 1 

5edom of the Uuited States, and ail that without tears! N wSte man ~ 1 ^ qUart8r ° f a ceatary ’ 11 «■ «>■ 

uishea them as a nation, to obtain the were ha^y, orlbalSy “ ^ontonfJ ,h , “ Nati “al in its character, and 

hical and imperial tyrants. It would ha e been 1 se™ n t fe ^ ^ in8titati °“ aloae - 


TWENTY-FOURTH 

PENNSYLVANIA ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR, 

NATIONAL BAZAAR. 


WUUR “ preaching an abolition sermon, and fined $234, notwithstanding 

LNTI-SLAVERY FAIR ^ 8 ‘ tba cburoh f fore which he deliverer tue obnoxious^ 
» coarae unanimously testified that there W;is notbinfr k« 
and ag?inr^slaver 001 d JaStify the cbar S e ot ' preachingspecialf 

L BAZAAR. Gov. Wise and the Scriptures. —Gov. Wise, 

-— bavSttof to Hon. David Hubbard, says: “ The Ben bet 

The Committee of Management of this well-known , The Go V e?nor tafrefe™? dres l™ iD f rT 

air, in making their annual anDouneemeat, have, this wrOTg. 80 " It^h E ?/- pt ’ but - unfortunately, he got If a 

irrangemeut which they have brethren who did'not'walli tn PP n n h ; waS o’'i be ,-, 0n,y one ot ltlt 
rf that great cause iu aid of *>'"■^^ible class, ££ s G ° Teia01 Bhoak 

m annually held for nearly a Qn belngabu^d bv^n mb ?f, ° f Cou ? ress from Rhode Island, 

1 that our next Bazaar is to be rose and said: “ Mr. Speaker^when^am e ^ b b F ° f the Honse ’ 


The National Anti-Slavery Baza 


i» fila “esnondent of the Boston Courier, « 
A °° an der date of April 2d, says : 
ylot« nce Cijar i f B Sumner is here, absorbed 


but ^WhatvTh • „ ject of What the results of the present events will be rending partings which'^ake the 

, in Jeff T De P ' S t0 the f0ll0w ‘ 7 nnfortunate countries, it is impossible to pre- especially a living hell 

lie mg effect: The King has been for three months covered dlot - 1 ho P e in my next letter to be able to tell you — 

hies With abscesses, which ran.n him the mnot _„ somethin„ J:... J _ “ 


wor «e tban I hud expected. He is obliged to lie mg effect: The King has been for three months covered d '°f - I bo Pe in my n 
until noon to rest his spine, which still troubles with abscesses, which cause him the most horrible suffer- 80metb mg more definil 
■eatly” ' ng ' Never ’ 8ays one of his doctors - did a victim of the 

.respondent suggests that the friends of freedom inquisition suffer such fearful torture. Reduced by the BBIfiSlli 

! e disease' 00 would do well to observe with appro- violence of a constant fever, and forced by exhaustion to —- 

, Lmonstratio 08 the 22d of Msy, the anniversary of a stimulating regimen, the remedy feeds the disease Tbe A~Tmi 

br atal assault upon Charles Sumner. The day august invalid is shnt up in his palace at daserta and 

, this year, upon Sunday, and he thinks the memora- sees no one but the Queen, his doctor and his servants. I have recently m a ,l 


(itor Blasjpgtoit ComspnJrente. 


ie horrors T j » , ouucepuuu or ciu, m me ciry oi Boston, during many years, and has 

r the savle n h ! d ° f “°u 18 8r ‘° th * Scanty food beea 80 wide1 ^ aQd favorably known on both sides of the 
■ndiue narLcTwh h n v.® slaves ’ bnt the heart - At >autic, having given place to another method ofobtain- 
'PeciaBv a 1 !fn h n * 8laVe ' breeding State Wg faads for our cause > itbaa been judged a wise measure 

^ 7 llY1 g° bel '. _ D. s. t. that the Pennsylvania Fair should be now made National 

A PHIL A nmpjiiA i men , 10 Us character. As our whole enterprise, in all its de- 

ALABAMA CREDITOR. ^ P« tlD 6 Dt5 . >s truly one, and beat known, both at home 


which has been Mending Goldsmith _Tl 

J year s. and has tion found an objectionable pass* 


te with sach as the people choose 

■The Irish Council of Educa- 
ge 10 tbe “ Deserted Village,’ 


The Educationalists could not permit anvihil™ t 

lr ® as “whispering lovers,” and they have altered t£f " 

ial yonth of Ireland. It stands in tbe school books: 068 l0r the 


f8 11?J 1 ! t w0U id be an appropriate subject for tbe pulpit When, from time to 
bt e t jie rostrum. severity of his suff 


well 08 ‘“ e ruB : ‘ y euueiiugs, auu n 

a « n .. 8a ort interval, either his brothen 
.. rireeley will, on Monday next, start for Oali- , .. „ 

g or ace txree j rr , .. the Court or the Church, the officii 

. hxT i},e overland route, through Kansas and the /»nnT7«i« 0 n«r.« P . . . 

(nTafaty 11 . a i j.,, nnotn *. n u ,r tv , convalescence of his majesty, an 

£ed gold region at the eastern base of he Rocky spe cdy restoration! The usua co 
itaine, Utah and the Great Basin He will return m takes , pre8ided over bv tfae t 
“Jmber, by the same route or by the Isthmus, as c.r- the e)de6t J q{ - 

itsoces shall dictate. He will correspond with Tie teK are introduced into the apart, 

0 une in bis absence. _ without seeing him, kiss the band whi 

letter to the editor of The Critic, Mrs. Martineau olosed curtains of his bed. The 
?*. „i did not contri'ju'8 J0 Household Words from announces that his majesty presi 
'"first; I never was a 1 principal contributor ’; I never C0UI)cil - 

the advantage of more than tbe slightest personal All tbe affairs of Europe, and 
1011 inlaDce with Mr. Dickens, who was never, therefore, Na P les > is a11 carefully concealed f 


disease. Tbe A TRIP INTO VIRGINIA. Yopb la ‘® truthful report of the treatment 

Oaserta, and Washington, D. G, April, 1859. street merchant has caused me to feel it my < 

When, from time to time a surreal „„„ .• b “ S8ervaa J 8 - 1 have recently made a somewhat singular trip into the m,ini e a te another affair, squally outrageous a 

severity ^^ Us slflJZ’s 2 S ^ i f. rior V -gi„ia, an d propose to give a hurried sketch to aod honor of our country, 

short interval oiiho ^ h is eives, during tbe of it to your readers, for I think that some of the facts I act l aaint e d with the facts of tbe Hoskins, He 
_ terval, either his brothers or some dignitary of have gathered may interest them. case, and also know the following to be true. 


announce the The purpose of my trip was to attend—with my excel- The hi ? bl y re? P« ctab 'e firm of Peter Wa’ples 


I S 0 *** the Church, the official papers announce the 

y ”’; le ” e V f b '8 majesly, and the prospect of his lent friend, Lewis Clephane of The Era offie^uTtbe 
0 lS re8torat,0 °- The u « oa > counsel of ministers then manumission of the white slave Ellen, about whom eo 
.. ^ e8pl8Ce ’ Pre8,ded 0Yer b - Y tbB hereditary prince, or by much noise has recently been madi 
e lhe elde6t 800 of Ibe queen. After the session, the minis- and New York journals and pulpits, 
ters are introduced into the apartment of the King, and, A steamboat sail of fifty or sixtt 
without seeing him, kiss the band which he extends from the tbe mouth of Ocquia Creek wheri 


--- ' and abroad, by tbe name of the American Anti-Slavery S 

Philadelphia, May 2, 1859. Society and its affiliations, it is sufficient to annouuce Shilt 
•the Editor of The National Anti Slavery Standard. tba * one-half of the profits of onr Fair will be pat into Ma /‘ 

I our late truthful report of the treatment of a Market the treasury of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and that 1 
ree merchant has caused me to feel it my duty to com- tbe other half, under the direction of its auxiliaries, will 8 f at ? 
unieate another affair, e qually outrageous and insulting be used for the promotion of our cause, iu Pennsylvania, prooi 
8 f gaUy aad bonor of our country. I am well It can scarcely be necessary even to advert to the' l ire 1 

rsi£S£ n; ,ie * c °- —- “* ««■■> *r « ..Lrprti ^ sr 

Ti. rollo.'.glob.t,,... .acted, so well »re they known, both at home aid abroad. 


A Haitian Missionary in a New York Pulpit_ 

l8 a ® V8D ' nf? tbe Rev. M. D. Bird, who for twenty years Las 
*I h Ea,t ' 438 Wesleyan missionary, preached in the 


acquainted with the faets of tbe Hoskins. Hei 
ease, and also know the following to be true. 


lerfnl progress. Her revolutions are bnt 
;ence of the people and their constant de¬ 
ls of government. Mr. Bird bad personally 


ephane of The Era office—to tbe eD ° aged io the wholesale clothing business on Market commenced 
vhite slave Ellen, about whom to street > contracted a bad debt with a bouse in Huntsville, proved “ mi 
tly been made in the Philadelphia Alabama > amounting to about $2,500. The prior of the strongholds 
s and pulpits. house, Mr. Peter Waples, went to coileet the debt, and, victory. St 

earn boat sail of fifty or sixty miles brought us to there beiD 8 every evidence of fraud, procured a requisi- meat as Ibi 
—iu _<• n. Creek, where we took a rioketty tloa tbe Governor of this State upon the Governor well-known 
sbnrgb. The road runs directly to of Alabama, to deliver np the dishonest debtor. With value those 
mail route, yet from tbe creek lo a11 fei A P apers paggeriy prepared, he proceeded with au To tbe fri 
id flat rail is used, and the ears and officer andbad the party arrested and confined in a rnnm“ ail is b ive 


an, who was devoted to the welfare of the 
ivemment he presided.— Eve. Post. 
James L. Porter, known as the Ker 


‘eumcieui to say tnat in the weapons with which we T ,„„„ t t> . , 

commenced this conflict, and which have, in all ages, said to “ the West man’ 
proved “ mighty through God to the pulling down of Louisville, Ky., on the 25 
strongholds-’of evil, we coofideutly trust for complete ^“VndTt^ time of 
victory. Still less isit needful that, in such an annoanee- the time, says the Cincim 
mentas this, we should enter on an exposition of our ® ame to this country there 
well-known principles. We call upon all who love and aengeVtoMr. Port^.ofwb 
valne those principles to aid us in their dissemination. heard ' '“'ima'ing a wish io 
To the friends of our cause iu Euro D e. whose o-enernos „ Mr ' D . ic 


Kentucky giant, and 


, open and seized the prisoner. 
Mr. Waples is a man of sr 


ends of our cause iu Europe, whose generous to see him, be will come to me.” Mr. DickenftoSkfh! 
lor many years been made to the Boston and oaring tbe conversation Porter told tbe novelii 

™ Coo C ° h n !f Uti0aa ° f “ 0Dey bB de ‘ potlls^efS?. 

r cause, through the medium of the Boston 'neb m length, and two feet across the breast. 


s“‘^7n ~~ - 

-nuainlaDce with Mr. Dickens, who was never, therefore, P > all carefully concealed from tbe Kiog. little city which was tbe place of our destination at noon dema mling admittance. Being refused, they burst it voted to our cause through tbe m-dinm nf the n t Fncb^lenrttf'^^ 1 ' P ° rter .s C K ffin waa nine feet one 

Jold friend ’; I have never * quarrelled with Mr. Thus J™ 8ee tha ‘ 000 of the man, difficulties of the the distance from the creek being fifteen mile! At th* °P e0 and the prisoner. Anti Sl!v!rv FemTvo S u ,TT , r , t c 6 ’ ^ W ° aer T the breast ' 

phkens ’; I withdrew from Ilousehold Words a year and a ^ ^ gg g” toP^Mity of the d<pot we were met by a prominent citizen of'the town, 11 r ‘ Wa P les is 8 “ a0 of small stature, possessed of Bazaar; and permit us, if yon pliai fcbe the^pienta diet? Pk^wSSSttat 

half before the disgraceful attack cn the mrllowners ap- P n '"Kf ) t “!, J N ?- government m the fettle- who escorted us at once to bis office. A striking scene 8^ P^oe of mind, and very much of a gentleman, of your other gifts which have been annually sent in Omaide^ maToredFmfrTJ 8 ’' U e8S ^ tlaIl 1 ? 8 , 80alhern city - 
peared in it; and my withdrawal was for a reason which 1 a f loa - ^ was soon presented to us. The office was dark and dingy, He was unarmed and alone I He recognized several of various forms of articles of merchandise, to onr Id uto" *“aS “? tie SSS& 

L no relation to any views of Mr. Dickens on economi- The Queen never leaves tbe royal bedside, and is the furniture a hundred years old, and the persons pre- fading men of the place. What could he do ? They in Massachusetts. These products of your industry and ^bo wouldhavc expected a verdict of guilty i D Charleston or 
* or social subjects.” _ “iLZl lt t 7 T? Whe ! ^ . iDflaen08 ^ 8e “!“ I inV8Dt ° ry the “' Fir8t ’ tba P^P-tor ot the said ’ “ Yd “ » tbe -fuse to give up our property! taste and skill, these contributions from tbe sbop! and ^ 


iti-Slavery Festival, which has taken the place of that 


, itr ‘ Wa P les is 3 man °f small stature, possessed of Bazaar ; and permit us, if yon please, to be tbe recipients 
, great presence of mind, and very much of a gentleman, of your other gifts which have been annually sent in 


.. Ihe Skklks Verdict.—Do you wonder at tbe vi 
diet? Please to remember that Washington, iu all its edu 
tiou, habits and sentiments, is essentially a sonthern ci 


we no relation to any v 
M 1 or social subjects.” 


rs of Mr. Dickens on economi-1 


A Boston paper, in alluding to the Atlantic Monthly, says I discovered, tending 


It is said that a court intrigue has been office, Ellen’s uncle; second, a negro-trader; third, a slave- aad we wil1 aot let 1°“ bav e yours.” One m 


a decidedly original way of composition, the late Qi 


executive power, in place of the hereditary prince, 


in the holder; fourth, Mr. Ciephane and the writer—two a 


Wherever the fit seizes her, no matter at what hour oi 
!Le she is oblivious of everything else. It is not unusua 
; her putting tbe finishing touches to some of her 
-ntences, or correcting the proof-sheets, at the counting 
* 0 of Messrs. Phillips & Sampson, her publishers, i 
' |) er there the other day, amid the hubbub of business 
^ov the closing paragraphs for the June number ol 


lour"or ctiJln S? °' th8 r ° Jal h ° U8e ° f Before 1 8° briber in my sketch of the incidents of the 

unusual Carl 8 nan and daQ S hter of the lat « Victor Emanuel. I do day, let me go back a little. 

of her not belieye in these rumors, and still les3 in the very cur- a few veers sinep a Virt»?niDTv t a , _ 

F e D rs Dg i rad\len a se n ntJ aP! rc hat t Cer t tain T" 8 " ^ ^ P lantation ! j“ 8t op P° 8ite Fredericksburg^ oTsTvenhuu! 

Q8iaeS8 - a w?nn f, f J? 8 '" t0provoke apopular dem0E - d red acres of land. The honse itself cost some twenty 
nber of s ration:in favor of the young Comte de Trapani. But it thousand dollars, for the owner was a very wealthy man 
lt home 13 certalnly t-® that this prince is deep in tbe affairs of The Judge died and left his property to his widow who 
government, that he sits at the Board of Ministers with wa8 a kind-hearted old lady, meaning to do well by the 

AVE at “f m T !l f Cr ’ and tbat 8 large party 8laves 00 lb ® estate. She made a wilder rather called in 
A VE , 8 formed against the legitimate heirs of the throne, who 0 ne of the best lawvers of the , , , ! 


ouse itself cost some twenty 
ner was a very wealthy man. 
is property to his widow, who 


knife drawn, rushed np to him and took him by the 
throat and said, «If you advance one step, to prevent 
the prisoner escaping, I will out your heart out.” 

Mr. Waples happens to be a Northern man with South¬ 
ern principles, who at one time lived in the South, and 
he replied: “ Gentlemen, I am here, as you see me, a 
small man, unarmed and alone. I come from Philadel¬ 
phia, but I am a Southern man in feeling. I know what 
Southern honor is. If you insist upon taking this man 


warehouses of your ertisaus and manufacturers, v 
transmute to money, which money we shall receiv 
sacred trust from you, to be appropriated, with o 


uniabed for bis murder- 
injured so much as a 
at the National Hotel. 


b abolition of American I only possi 


ives on the estate. She made a will, or rather called ii 
e of the best lawyers of the county to do it for her 


away, of course I cannot 
mercy.” 

With this they took the n 


Office Am. Emigrant Aid and Homestead Co., 1 aod accuse him at onee of obi 
New York, April 18th, 1859. j city ; and these intrigues cc 
Oliver Johnson, Esq.— Dear Sir: I had hoped to attend opinion, and are not withou 
tbe anniversary of your Anti-Slavery Society in May, dynasty. The hereditary prii 
bnt shall not be able to do so. contradictions, the serious min 

I would like to invite the attention of your Society to truth. He leads a very seclu 
an additional mode of treating the slavery question, not kept at a distance, isolated ft 
altogether new, for our Homestead Company has teBted from the city. He is watched 
the efficiency of the mode I recommend. I refer to the soner in Caserta, and even i 


do all in their power to discredit him in the public opinion wherein 8he gave to all ber sho ° d ch ” ^ b °“* bo P® of ever receivi 


and Mr. Waples returned 


| e of obstmaoy > weakness and fer0 ‘ their freedom, with a sum of money sufficient to start ” P ? *' 

igues confuse and trouble public them in business in some free State. The will was drawn Comment is unnecessary. Let these stateme 
without their ill effects on the up with great care, and was finally submitted to a Judge fbre 8 Ylrtn008 and ® 0 >>g b t® o ed people, and 
ary prmce disconcerts, by strange of the Court of Appeals, who pronounced it without a 8tand 8,de by f 6 w ‘ tb the vaunted motto of 
tons minds who seek to discover tbe fijw . Tbe widow di#d; ]eaving behiud her ninet Virtue, Liberty and Independence,” and then 

7 8ecluded life ’ and ia evideDt| y Slaves and a large amount of real estate. The bulk of the T'7 ^ “ v “ “ 0t tbe General Gover ‘ 


id To our friends and coadjutors at home, whose willing th 
a hearts and active hands have ever been quick to aid us p 
1- in this department of our labor, we need to make but one 
it suggestion. We merely remind them that as our Fair is, pe 
n this year, to have a broader basis, and to extend its ope- lh 
it rations, it will require of us all somewhat larger gifts * a 
than heretofore, of labor, time, or money, according to wi 
d our ability. Be 

ir Our Bazaar will be opened in Concert Hall, in tbe hC 
City of Philadelphia, on Monday, the 12th, and will con- thl 
tinue until Saturday, the 17th day of December, 1859. an 


Judge Taney, a fact which has given him all throngh the trial 
the sympathy and support of all the Baltimore jonrnals, for 
Baltimore is the home of the Key family.— Wash. Cor. Eve. 


“ The Soiled Linen of the Un 
perceive that some of the English jour 


nr dirty linen before tbe pub 
organs always take care tbat 
lot escape the eyes of tbe entir 


fore a virtuous and enlightened people, and let them Contributions of money or of articles of merchandise will "P ' 
stand side by side with the vaunted motto of onr State, be gratefully received, and may be sent, at any time, to ba “ 


ms are “ dirty linen,” are 
stently and profitably con- 
,t they sre perfectly right 


e, Liberty and Independence,” and then let the in- tbe Philadelphia Anti-Slavery Offiie, No. 107 North Fifth AlYwhellhStul^ 


s slaves in cotton and rice-fields, and are ot 
nuisances? “ Dirty linen,” is it? Wlici 
argued and insisted that it shall be kept 


an additional mode of treating the slavery question, not kept at a distance, isolated from court, and, above all, i a8 fc- me nti 0 aed property went to her daughter who was ^ " 8? 
altogether new, for our Homestead Company has tested from the city. He is watched like a revolutionist, a pri- marrie d to a voun<r p'an ter According fn ih« T„ r 
theefficiency of the mode I recommend. I refer to the soner in Caserta, and even in close confinement. His the will, the slave! were allowed to choose freedom or 
plan of Christian colonization in the border slave States education has been ilj-direeted, his teaching much neg- slavery, and every one of the ninety-six chose freedom nkw ame 

by orgM'zed emulation, which can be made not only lected, not withont intention or withont effort. While According to Virginia law, a freed slave may remain a fjTv'’*! 

blg hly profitable as a pecuniary and financial operation, , et an infant be was placed exclusively in the bands of twelvemonth on Virginia soil and no lonir To the ™ ™ 

but can also be made the most efficient method of extend- the priests, and they have spared no pains to teach him colored people of the estate either lingered upon it or in We baY « 
ing the empire ot freedom and genuine civilization. It nothing, and have succeeded in perfection. He is very assi- the city close at hand, all making their arrangements to indu3tr J ao < 
is well known that the price of land cursed with the pre- duous in the practices of devotion, his bed is completely leave the State. The will had been proved in Probate 
Mceof slavery is not more than one-fourth that of sum- covered with crucifixes, rosaries and amulets, and he Court, and the matter, as was supposed by the people of 
hr lands blessed with the institutions of freedom. It is passes the greater part of the day muttering pater-nosters Fredericksburgh, was finished. Bat the husband of the 


is well known that the price of land cursed with the pre- di 
sence of slavery is not more than one-fonrtb that of simi- cc 
hr lands blessed with the institutions of freedom. It is pi 


Your friend and patron, 


We have in this volume fruits of the s 
industry and research, the same scholarly co 


ment pro- street, or to any member of the Committee. We trnst a 8 it not 
a. h. l. that onr friends, in the city and country, will be prompt even yo\ 
in assuring us of their hearty and active cooperation. bldl11 ~ 
The present aspects of our canse are full of encourage- tbe^Hnn 
of General ment > ab o° od ' 0 g proofs tbat our past labors have not editors l 

ettn aFco' been * a Vain bid us be of good cheer, while the magni- 8 ba ” 8 d 

e on ' tude of the work before us urges us onward to new toils them, 

i patient aod greater victories. ^ deaa * ( 


it we could name do not chew tobacco, 
■ersinn to the weed. They spit upon it, a 
This, in many cases, is the only solace 


his bed is completely leave tbe State. The will had been proved in Probate nes8 ’ tbe same scientific accuracy, the same candor and 
and amulets, and he Court, and the matter, as was supposed by the people of l m partiaiity, that marked its predecessors. When we 
mtteriog pater-nosters Fredericksburgh, was finished. But the husband of the cons ' d er the intrinsic difficulties that beset such a work— 


t ere ore easy o see t at the purchase of large quanti- and Ave Marias. Timid and almost shy in the presence heir to the estate did not like to part with $100,000 worth arising from the immense number and variety 

toof these lands at slave State prices, and planting upon of straDgers, he knows no one and no one knows him. He of property without a contest, and the lawyer who drew up ot the to P ioa to ba treated and the different opinions 
item tbe schools, churches, habits of industry and all the has, nevertheless, his party among the royalists and the the will carried the case to the Court of Appeals, and there entertained by men of science and letters—the wonder is, 
elements of enlightened free sooiety, would be a good very moderate liberals. These attribute to him the most tried to break the very will be made! Consider this pic- not that can point to a few minor inaccuracies here 
financial enterprise. _ excellent intentions. They believe him to be kept down lure of Virginia generosity and honor a moment. The and there > to an Bl-judged omission in one place, or a re- 

Nor can there be any doubt bnt that as a missionary by the authority of the King and the hatred of the Queen, son of the good-hearted old lady, who intended certainly dood »°cy in another, but that tbe number of serious mis- 
movement it would be equally successful. My own expe- and forced, like tbe anient Roman, to play the part of a to set her slaves free, tries, by a flaw in the will to defeat tak ^'' a 80 8ma11 - course we do not lay claim to a 
mace satisfies me that a given amount of effort in favor bints until he shall show himself to be a Bratus. They bis mother’s intentions ; and tbe lawyer who wa! confided br ' “ & of arieutifio rjul literary aeqnirement sufficient to 
of freedom in the presence of slavery will produce ten assume tbat his exaggerated devotion is but a feint to dis- in to make a good will, one which would stand the test of eDa “® us to criticiz « such a work at all points, but, having 


t would be equally successful. My own expe- and forced, like the an.dent Roman, t 


lienee satisfies me that a given amount of effort in favor 
of freedom in the presence of slavery will produce ten 
limes the effect of the same effort at a distance. This I 


n of science and letters—the wonder is, 
>oiat to a few minor inaccuracies here 
1-judged omission in one place, or a re- 
ler, but that the number of serious mis- 
Qf course we do not lay claim to a 
lo and literary aoquirement sufficient to 
ze such a work at all points, but, having 


liew of the subject is also strengthened by the highest and benevolence 
authority. We have the example of the Great Reformer, on his accession 
who, in order to bless the world, bad as it was, came general amnesty 
right into it, and who, when he desired to heal any parti- some of the higt 
cular subject, laid his ungloved hands upon that subject, in the confidence 
Nor was he deterred from his purpose by any considera- means proved t 


spicion, and they cite various actions of firmness tbe Courts, himself broke tbe will! Tbe point made by found !t reliabl « “Pon subjects with which we do happen 


esty. Bnt, though this party hi 


immediately the lawyer was that no slave, according to Virginia 10 be familiar > we do nc 
ntion and a statute a thing, an article, can be supposed to choose, for lnf n ^ °i' others as to it 
is at its head that would imply free will—in other words, freedom. to P ie * lbat lie beyond oi 


i not hesitate to accredit the judg-1 
j itB reliability and accuracy upon I 


lions of personal peril, which has been an objection urged The on 
by some professed reformers against going inio onr South- found 
era States. It must be admitted that heretofore there wife. ! 
would have been danger to those who should expose the at Nap 
evils of slavery in any of the Southern States. But I tion to 
sm confident that danger no longer exists in the border small i 
Slates. Ia Virginia, for the last year, I have been in but wh 
tbe habitual practice of expressing opinions on the sub- of the 
ject of Blavery, for which I must have paid in blood or for pie 
banishment two or three years ago. It is very demon- we mu: 


t personages, it is doubtful if they are The Court consisted of five Judges, and three of them 
f the Prince, and thus far it is by no sustained the argument of the lawyer, and the ninety-six 
t he is either led by or leads them, negroes were declared still to be slaves! At one blow 


editors have succeeded in enlisting the cooperation of a 
large number of the best scholars in the land. Among 
those who have contributed to this or some of the pre- 


i urged The only influence on which the most serious minds can the rights and the freedom of near a hundred human cedi °g volumes are the following: George Bancroft, 

South- found any hope is that of the Duchess of Calabria, bis beings were struck down. The feeling in all that region Yictor Beaumont, C. J. Biddle, B. Gratz Brown, Edward 

- tbere wife. It is notorious that from the first day of her arrival was one of horror, and public sentiment did not sustain Brown Seqnard, M. D., of Paris, Rev. Geo. Bush, D.D., ; 
>se the at Naples this young princess entered into direct opposi- the decision. The slaves which preferred were allowed Charle8 T - Congdon, George W. Curtis, R. H. Dana, Jr., 
But I tion to the Queen. It has at present been only shown by the privilege of remainiog upon the estate. Among them Hugh Doherty, William Dorsheimer, Ralph Waldo Emer- i 

border small insubordinations, which seem without importance, was one nearly white,, who had been the mistress of one 80n ’ Sdward Everett, Prof. C. C. Felton, Rev. 0/ B. > 

leen in but which are in strange contrast to the rigid strictness of the prominent citizens of Fredericksburgh. When she Frotbingbam, Sydney H. Gay, Parke Godwin, Horace 

ie sub- of the court, an extravagant luxury of dress and passion was asked by her master if she would rather remain, she Greele y> Nathan Hale, Jr., C. C. Hazeweli, Thomas Hicks, 
ood or for pleasure, a taste for hunting and horses, and, since replied, fiercely, “ No, Mr._, I would sooner die than Ricbard Hildreth, George S. Hillard, Rev. T. Starr King, 


Sarah Pugh, 

Anna M. Child, 

Maria M. Davis, 
Rebeoca S. Hart, 
Mary Grew, 

Sarah Pierce, 

Huldah Justice, 

Abby Kimber, 

Rachel Wilson, 
Luoretia Mott, 

Sarah 0. Hallowell, 
Martha A- Galvin, 
Annie Shoemaker, 
Ellen M. Child, 

Sarah A. McICim, 
Rebecca Plumly, 
Lydia White, 
Margaret J. Burleigh, 
Rosanna Thompson, 
Hannah L. Stiokney, 
Mary Shaw, 


Emily W. Taylor, 
Eveuna Supplee, 

Emma Parker, 

Martha Kimber, 
Clementine G. John, 
Sarah Kenderdlne, , 
Anna M. Hopper, 
Elizabeth Gay, 

Lydia Gillingham, 
Janette Jackson, 
MarGARETTA FflRTEN, 
Margaret A. Griscom, 
Gulielma M. Junes, 
Sarah A. Gillingham, 
Agnes Crain, 

Harriet D. Purvis, 
Mary T. Sticknby, 
Susan W. Shaw, 
Elizabeth Clbndennon, 
Maria Conklin, 

Sarah S. Child. 

•Slavery Advocate would confer a 


the habit to which he 
The following would d 
ing upon so unclean a 


ounces a day, he will roll sweet morsel under his tougue, h 
a tun of the hateful weed which sickens a dog, and kills a hor 
forming a heap the size of a fodder-stack. The rejected qui 
wonld make a much larger pile. Now, if such a young m 
could see five hogsheads fall of abominable filth, destined 
pass through his mouth, and four ox carts heaped up wi 
quids designed for an equally intimate association with I 
lips, how wonld the prospect affect him ? And if the delict 
young lady who is to be the partner of his life could see t 
same, how utterly unenviable would be her emotions! Ba 
metbiuks no one can imagine such a spectacle, and not 


stantly resolve to save himself fror 
It is not only filthy, but it brinj 
dyspepsia, and even death.” 


Thorne—Hibbs —On Wednesday ev 
Friends’ ceremony, at tbe home of the 
Pa., Mr. Chauncey B. Thorne, of Skane 


the border small insubordinations, which seem without importance, was one nearly white, who h; 
ve been in but which are in strange contrast to the rigid strictness of the prominent citizens of I 
>n the sub- of the court, an extravagant luxury of dress and passion was asked by her master if si 
n blood or for pleasure, a taste for hunting and horses, and, since replied, fiercely, “ No, Mr. — 
ry demon- we mast tell all, the cigar makes its appearance in broad remain with you another day 


Rev. A. A. Livermore, Frederic L. Olmsted, Rev. Samuel 


stable that freedom may, in this way, like godliness, be daylight and in the open air. But the young duchess has tressing disappointment iu being deprived of her freedom ° 3 g° od > Frof. Theophilus Parsons, Edmund Quincy, W. H. 


Carl Sohurz in Faneuil Hall. — We copy (on the ] 
first page) with the warmest satisfaction a few extracts 
from the noble speech of this worthy countryman of 
onr never-forgotten Follen. How different is its note 


ae 28th nit, at Scarsdale, Westchester Co., 
boat 74 years of age. He was a promi- 
Society of Friends (Orthodox), and a 
t man, a true friend of the oppressed, 
y felt in the neighborhood. 




IS well as that held out against reproof and remonstrance, and proves had broken her heart. She was sold off at once, and not 
thus that she can resist and will know how to command, is wearily wearing out the remnant of her life upon ai 
e of Delaware, comprising only three- She is very affable with certain persons who are now at Alabama plantation. 


Seward, W. S. Thayer, George Ticknor, H. T. Tuckerman^ f rom tbe creakiQ 8 8 of ‘he little part i 


, ao i* es ’ "early all the slaves are found in the southern the head of the opposition, always the road to power jnst This woman is the mother of that white slave—Ellen— amoo S those of the greatest popular interest, viz.: Cheese, 
'Ounty of Sussex, which by the last census was appraised before a new reign. The General Filangieri,* for exam- who recently so excited the sympathies of the good people chemistr y> Chess, Chimney, China, Chinese Language 


, pie, is one of her most favored friends. It is, however, of Brooklyn and New York. Ellen and her five children 
■ feared that she will not be favorable to the Italian move- were slaves upon the same estate, and, under the peculiar 
ment. Her family, indeed, owes all its importance to circomstances, and as Ellen’s father was an acquaintance 


IE. L. Yeoumans. ’ it8elf KepuhBean while doing the testamentary fetching 

Of the subjects treated in this volume the following are aQd carrylng of defunct 1 old Whiggism at Boston > 38 P R O G R 

1 ^ he greatest popular interest, viz.: Cheese, residuary *®8 a tee of its little ways of getting np its 

a, Chimney, China, Chinese Language MouQt Vernon balls ’ bunaU and ballot,Qg8 ’ a11 ou one The Seventh F 
Chivalry, Chloroform, Cholera, Chris- «<*et, whilei planting the city post-office under its eaves, gressivb Friends y 
ogy, Cigar, Circulation (of the blood), only *° Be diaa PP ointed of its Peonage. ton), Chester Couni 

Climate, Clouds, Clocks and Watches AU tbese liUie ^ icaZ 8weati[1 8 3 aod strivings, falsely 1859, at 10 o’clock,; 
al Products Code rv,ff«p Pnin» p„i„ r so oalled, are in vain. The American heart will not mneh four days. 


and Literature, Chivalry, Chloroform, Cholera, Chris¬ 
tianity, Chronology, Cigar, Circulation (of the blood), 
Classics, Clergy, Climate, Clouds, Clocks and Watches, 


PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 

ie Seventh Pennsylvania Yeably Meeting of Pro- 
sivb Friends will assemble at Longwood (near Hamor- 
Chester County, on First day, the 29th of 5th month, 


be foilowing statistics °f several counties in Virginia Austria. She and she alone animates a little, by her of the planter, he offered to sell the whole lot, worth Clover, Coal, Coal Products, Code, Coffee, Coins Color- w ar ^ '“Less thaUn^lto tTe" HWu—Jf °The Undo of Truth, Purity and Pi 
8 ve more convincing proof of the truth of my views, youth and vivacity, the palace of Caserta, which is more $2,500, for $1,000, that they might be freed. Was not Blmdness , Commerce, Common Law, Common Schools, g ... th dead f h , *, . 0 f theological opinion, are earnestly iu 

t be remembered that the slave counties lie near like a hospital than the seat of a court, and has already this a wonderful generosity? Out of ninety-six slaves, Comparative Anatomy, Complexion, Conchology, Con- „ ather ing anti-slaverv spirit will soon make short the P roceediD 8 s of a Religious Societ; 


much the best surface, been much longest the appearance of a tomb, closed to 


f ,lled and have every advantage, except 
0T « the free counties. 


rs and hiding he wonld free five white t 


49.739 $1,181,512 $23 75 4,047 

59 731 2 026 951 34 00 17 842 164 Simon, of Versailles daring the last days of Lonis XIV. affairs, a negro-trader stepped forward, bought Ellen and Bufus Choate, Louis Gaylord Clark, James Freeman 

Gi2eS t0n .I 35 ’ 691 L’ 0 68,103 3 01 7>66 6,755 In the midst of all these are the Muratist intrigues, the children, and gave her leave to go North and raise Clarke, Thomas Clarkson, Henry Clay (very long, by H. Jack80U) 

If some of l'" 15 ®’ 9 , 88 427 ’ 173 2 70 . 1,854 3,785 Prince Lucian Murat, of whom I believe you in America the money. Greeley), John M. Clayton, De Witt Clinton (by W. H. and takei 

Otae ZnLr2 r u " T** baY ® ™ Y8ry P lea8aat recollections, baa feen raised by Aad now we were in Fredericksbnrgh, with the money Seward) William Cobbgtt, S. T. Coleridge George and that the, j 

8te .tat am 1’ W 1 “ 0t ° Dly Pr0ml ' 8 “ ‘I 1 ® 8 f°' the success of Louis Napoleon from poverty to affluence, to seenre the manumission of the five white slaves. After Audrew Combe > Jamea Fenmmore Cooper, Thos. Corwin. “ a la ‘ 

llle J had in b J 0 ! 6 patleDt and re8 P eotful heanag thaQ He hfi8 nev er renounced the hope of regaining the throne some preliminary talk, we all walked np to the Probate- One merit of this Cyclopedia is its special adaptedness him to IV 

oston twenty-five years ago. of jj ap i es . Hitherto his low personal character and scan- offloe and saw the deed of manumission made out. to the wants of American scholars and men of business, negroes t 

ours for freedom aad J b ™“ it ^ NDERWOOD _ dalous private life have not encouraged Louis Napoleon Tbe negro-dealer frequently spoke of slavery as a In this respect it has no rival. badl/inh 

g ... ■ ' to favor his pretensions. Now Murat and his party, cursed institution—wished he was out of the business, - f u L Mea 

Beecher, has refused to speak at among whom, I am sorry to say, may be found names of and declared that in the coarse of a dozen years he had The Christian Examiner for May contains the following manding 
‘taJf 10g ° f the Church Anti-Slavery Society, whioh whom one would have expected better things, hope that freed nearly as many slaves. We found this statement to articles : point has 

but w V8ry it80lf as a si “ aad proposes its abolition ; the present political events will force Louis Napoleon to be perfectly true The condnct of this man was generous l„Tto.l’arsees, or Fire-Worshippers. 

tiely 8 nnderata "d that the Boston American Tract So- further their views. The present government in Naples and kind from first to last, and I found that he is gene- ^ Doctrine of the Devil. waluda 

SojjA 10b Teb emently disclaims being an Abolition is so odious tbat a few promises of constitution and libe- rall y regarded by the slaves in the town as their friend, 1V -' Tbe pj oaee j (Methodist) Bishop. ’ tack to \ 

do ,., 7 8ad °">y proposes fraternally to discuss “ those ralism would go far. On the other hand, the establish- for be frequently helps them to freedom, and always gives V. Masson’s Life of Milton. the railro 

S M “ t J’ 63 wblcb grow out of the existence of slavery ” ment of a French dynasty would be very repugnant to tbem a cbo * ce °f a master if possible. He has never VI. Bunsen on Channing. 

io h!v ,, m ° ral eiils which it is known to promote,” the Neapolitan patriots. They wish for and wonld sup- b ®c° engaged to any extent in the Sonthern trade. muL ^ .he 

'baton 8 tbe benedt of his eloquence and of the (clal port a liberal Italian dynasty. The slaveholder who was a witness to the transaction . 6 , . . , . ,. . , 

< name - Tbat h9 8boald shriDk from Wbile 8peaMn f of Italy aod thei Italians^ I am reminded has not sold a slave for years, and has only bought when number J, op enTnew^olume- gentlemen 

Dr.Ci, eever d boldl y aQd unequivocally by the side of to tell yon a little incident which is making much talk beseeched to do so by slaves in danger of being taken ^ fiflh Qf thg Ngw Seriea _ aQd wiu be printed oa en . where the. 


17 wme'of 'yZlr ’T '"I'! 73 1° • 1,854 3 ' 78 , Prince Lucian Murat, of whom I believe yon in Americ 

^Zl!Zr i mPM "I' 1 )nVe ! tt f ,r T ney ba vc no very pleasant recollections, has been raised b 
Jte ’tat a m ! h l WlU t nOt t 0DlyPr ° mlP6 ! e r la . rgePr °' the success of Lonis Napoleon from poverty to afflnenc 
»ad in B 08t r leD e re8Pe0tf “ l he8rl " g He has never renounced the hope of regaining the throe 
\ on s r" y ; 6 y r ag \ Of Naples. Hitherto his low personal character and sea, 

Fours for freedom dalou8 private life have not encouraged Lonis Napoleo 

to favor his pretensions. Now Murat and his part; 
'bem r RY ^' Uiu Beecher, has refused to speak at among whom, I am sorry to say, may be found names ( 
taita* 6 ] 10g ° f tbe Cbarcb Anti-Slavery Society, which whom one would have expected better things, hope thi 
bat tv* * Very dse *f "a a sin and proposes its abolition ; the present political events will force Louis Napoleon 1 
ciety 8 "“derstaud that the Boston American Tract So- further their views. The present government in Naph 
Society 10,1 Tebeme "riy disclaims being an Abolition is so odious tbat a lew promises of constitution and libi 

b^tal d aa8 ° D * y P ro P° 0es fraternally to discuss “ those ralism would go far. On the other hand, the establisl 

N“t!\‘ e3Which 8 r °w out of the existence of slavery ” ment of a French dynasty would be very repugnant t 
is t 0 h a ° S8 moral Mils which it is known to promote,” the Neapolitan patriots. They wish for and would suj 
that g Q Ve lbe benefl t of his eloquence and of the (clal port a liberal Italian dynasty. 

tufcjj 88 w i tb bis name. That he Bhould shrink from While speaking of Italy and the Italians, I am reminde 


Comparative Anatomy, Complexion, Conchology, Con- freedom wbile buildiDg tbe dead fatberS ’ ae P aXohreB - t 
gregationalism, Connecticut, Constantinople, Consump- The 8 a thering anti-slavery spirit will soon make short 1 
tion, Copper, Copper Mines, Copts,Costume, Cotton, Cot- work of a11 tbisfimera1 ’ fe8tal > P ° stal “ trQckanddicker ” nt 
ton Manufacture. calling itself Republicanism. t0 

Of the biographical sketches we note the following: - — fr , 

George B. Cheever, Lydia Maria Child (by S. H. Gay), AsoTHBE Fugitive Case ln Ohio. -The following y. 
Rufus Choate, Louis Gaylord Clark, James Freeman despatches appeared in the daily papers of Wednesday. ck 
Clarke, Thomas Clarkson, Henry Clay (very lon», by H. T Z ‘ 5E ™“' Ghi “’ 3 — A fugitive^sieve named ur 
„ ’ _ ...... . ., ... „ Jackson, of Clarksburg, Va., was arrested here last night tb 

Greeley), John M. Clayton, De Witt Clinton (by W. H. aud taken before Judge Marsh, who this morning decided oa 
Seward), William Cobbjtt, S. T. Coleridge, George and tbat the prisoner was illegally held, and discharged him. ac 


slavery, from all eyes its royal patient, crowded with priests, who Ellen’s father, though a short time ago quite wealthy, tion, Copper, Copper Mines, Copts, Costume, Cotton, Cot- , !^|!"!-^ a g^7R!pablican!^m' , 

bring relics and miraculous objects thus to restore the poor was at this time unable to raise any money, owing to ton Manufacture. caingi ep_ " 

i. 5,aa€S - King, abandoned by the physicians. The palaee recalls attachments on his property, the result of bad specula- 0f the biugrapWcal fetches we note the following: another Fugitive Case in Ohio The followir 

47 3 forcibly tbe gloomy scenes so strikingly painted by St. tions and the late monetary panic. In this juncture of ^ or 8 e B - Cheever, Lydia Maria Child (by S. H. Gay), * J ™®™ 

?? ,?} Simon, of Versailles daring the last days of Lonis XIV. affairs, a negro-trader stenDed forward, bouvbt Ellen and Rufns Choate, Louis Gaylord Clark, James Freeman p _ P „ 7 P .-._._ 7 ‘ 


ie proceedings of a Belif 
reed, imposes no fetter n 
tmest freedom of speech e 


■ity and Progress, of every shade 
arnestly invited to participate in 
ons Society which sets forth no 
ion the intellect, encourages the 
id inquiry, and labors, according 
id diffuse that love of God whose 
kind, in efforts to enlighten, ele- 


n of the five white slaves. After Andrew Combe, James Fennimore 
re all walked np to the Probate- One merit of this Cyclopedia is 
f manumission made out. to the wants of American schola: 

[uently spoke of slavery as a In this respect it has no rival. 


T- Tfo Par seee. or Fire-Worshippers. 
Tf: rihuteautSriand. 


Zanesville, Ohio, May 3.—A fugitive slave named ui 
Jackson, of Clarksburg, Va., was arrested here last night tb 
aud taken before Judge Marsh, who this morning decided ca 
that the prisoner was illegally held, and discharged him. a£ 
Immediately after his discharge he was rearrested, put in . 
irons, and driven to the depot for the purpose of taking tn 
him to Wheeling. A desperate effort was made by the n I 
negroes to rescue him, and during the excitement clubs P< 
aud pistols were freely used, and several persons were as 
badly injured. The attempt at rescue proved unsuccess- th 
ful. Meanwhile a writ was served on the Marshal, com- co 
manding him to bring the prisoner before' the court. This b 
point has not yet been settled. The excitement in regard J 
to the matter still continues very great. 

Zanesville, Ohio, May 4 —Jackson, the fugitive slave, ° a 
was this morning delivered to bis master, lo bq taken st> 
back to Virginia. A large crowd followed the parties to lil 
the railroad depot, bnt there was no attempt at a rescue, m 


vate and ennoble Humanity, to reclaim the fallen, to break tbe 
chains of the slaves, to promote those principles of peace and 
universal brotherhood which are so beautifully illustrated in 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth, to search out and remove the 
causes of human suffering, and to carry the principles of pure 
and qndefiled religion into every relation of life and every insti¬ 
tution of society. The object of onr assemblies is not to build 
np a sect, or to afford opportunity for the discussion of abstract 
points of doctrine, bnt to edify one another in love, to devise 
and execute measures of practical reform, and to cultivate 
those religions faculties and aspirations through which we are 
consciously allied to the beneficent Author of our being, and 
by whioh we receive the blessed assurance of immortal life. 
We therefore invite the presence and aid of all those, however 


It Chateaubriand. Zanesville, Ohio, May 4 —Jackson, the fugitive slave, 

III! The History and Doctrine of the Devil. was this morning delivered to his master, to bq taken 

IY. The Pioneer (Methodist) Bishop. tack to Virginia. A large crowd followed the parties to 

V. Masson’s Life of Milton. the railroad d£pot, but there was no attempt at a rescue. 

VI. Bunsen on Channing. n ■ 

VII. Review of Carrent Literature. SffiKIBStY 

These themes are all treated in a manner worthy of the ° °* 

repntation so fairly earned by this organ of Liberal The Republic of Hayti has commissioned two colored 


young litterateurs, away from the place. He intimated his purpose of free- tjj . e)y new type _ m Examiner is publ 


% 0*7 foll y io pinnging into the abyss of compro- author of Tolla and a 
Am er j c e b 7 tb e unscrupulous managers of the Boston merit. He first disti 


M. About, of whom you may have heard. He is the ing his slaves, and condemned 


iu January, March, May, July, September and November. .. l 
T he editors are Rev. F. H. Hedge, D.D., and Rev, E. Bui 
E. Hale. The publisher is Rev. T. B. Fox, 21 Bromfield 18 ® 


ntiemen, Tooissant and Merdon f as M 
lere they have been received officially. 
At a dinner party lately, a lady wa: 
ililics, and she replied," a straight-out 


asked as to her 
iilver-gray Whig.” 
led Mr. John Van 


and wish to share the pi 
lion and fellowship one v 
Joseph A. Dugdale, 
Oliver Johnson, 
Sidney Peiree Cortis, 
Elizabeth Jackson, 
Frank Darlington, 


Priscilla Gawthrop, 
John G. Jackson, 
Miry F. Smith, 
William Barnard, 


set the need of religious 
rivileges and joys of spiritu 
vith another. 


Sirah H. Halloek, 
Josiah Jackson, 
Henry M. Smith, 


unscrupulous managers of the Roston merit. He first distinguished himself by a book on negro-trader—I quote his very words—and the slaveholder E HtTE Tbe publisher is Rev T B Fox 21 Bro 
^loCh Y* 01 Suciety - Tl,at Sooi<ity is trertcherous where he had been recently travelling. The baeked up the assertion. 8treet B ' oet tbe agenta ia New York, O. S. F 

> c a°d to the anti-slavery cause, and it principal merit of this book was its lively wit and viva- The father of Ellen’s children is a yonng white man, & C(J ’ fi54 Broadway . Terms, $4 per annum, 

^dioald ble loMr - Beecher’s moral discernment that cions manner of telling his various adventures. Nearly who for some years held a place of importance in Frede- _ 

„ Co "sent to give it his aid aud support. a year ago, M. About was sent to Rome by this govern- ricksbnrgh. He left some time since for California, tracts FOR TEE TIMES 

a T bb Oberlk, i T~ -r,--‘ L -- 1 J - v meat, to which he early sold his talent; and as they do deserting wife and children. Two of Ellen’s little girls - 

th tB «niALS.-Wehuve not yet learned Qot po8Ses8 mau y with even a semblance of that moBt I saw, and prettier children never walked the earth. One We ask the particular attention of the friends 
8 of th e 8trial of c - H. Langston, the'second od desirab i e gift, they paid him largely for it, and sent him of them has golden hair, soft blue eyes, and the figure of Anti-Slavery cause to tbe following new series of 
a. tlle Sim-., I)8rlin “ oul P rits -” We know, however, qu tbj9 mjsBioll t0 Rome. During his stay there, he eon- a sylph. When I saw her I could not contain myself for just issued by the American and Massachusetts 


K Hale. Tbe publisher is Rev. T. B. Fox, 21 Bromfield 13 "l National Woman’s Rights Association. The 
, _ a. . n .h inW..v»t p QWrnnma Thr Returned Africans.—A letter from Monrovia Ninth Anniversary of the National Woman’s Bight’s 

street, Boston , the a„ents m New York, C. S. Francis 8ays that tbe Echo’s negroes have been distributed along the Absociati0 n will be held iu Mozart Hall, Broadway, New 
A Co., 654 Broadway. Terms, $4 per annum. coast by tbe &d«iMUon Society and placed under; teachers Aa8 °° Thur3day eveniDf! , May 1Jthf at n 0 - clock . 7 ’ 


TRACTS FOR TBE TIMES. 


nd placed under teachers 
The effects of their close 
Jvisions which they were 
begun to manifest them- 


I selves ia curious and offensive ulcers. 

The Cleveland Herald says that Delia Webster, 


Ie Court of Ohio haB denied the applica- lributed j 


n behalf of Bushnell an 
mt it is not legally con 
Here with a process of tl 


g- *d Com. uurc to interfere witn a process or me 
f ^ fen din 77 ]° hllt lhe Proceedings against the prisoners are 
® Writ Un ^ erm ined. May we iufer from this that 
■■ thasl', Sauted, if applied for, after the U. S. 
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ork.on Thursday evening. May 12th, at 7| o’clock. 
Addresses by Luoketia Mott, Ernestine L. Bose, Caro- 
ine H. Dall, Bev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell and 
7endell Phillips. 

A meeting for business and general discussion will be held 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Prea’t. 

Susan B. Anthony, Sec’y. 

j8©"Eulogy on Judge Jay.—A t tbe request of a meet- 
ng of the citizens of New York, held Jan. 12th, 1859, Frederick 
Iouglass will deliver a Eulogy on the life and character of the 
Ion. William Jay, at Shiloh Presbyterian Church, Prince, 
:orner Marion street, on Thursday evening, May 12, 1859. 

Admission 10 cents, at the door. 
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life ’mid sultry gloom— 

_ ring like a tiling of ill, 

Is followod soon by viler still. 

On the dead level—drear expanse— 

Of their own insignificance, 

Here microscopic statesmen toil 
For notoriety and spoil; 

And fawn and cringe lor wealth and place— 
Most abject of the human race— 
Far-stretching, in their motley dress, 

In a long line of littleness; 

While that vast army’s hosts are led 
By one who lends a deeper dread 
Unto that name of hate and fear, 

The abhorr’d name of buccaneer, 

And steers tbe pirate ship of stale 
Straight on the hidden rooks of fate. 


Here the weak mariner in the tide 
Of the dark river, deep and wide, 

Is onward swept, with mighty sweep, 
Into that wide, unbounded deep 
Where, the sole needle cast away 
Toat shows the star of steady ray, 

,He laughs to scorn the God who yet 
His bark, the swelling sails all set, 

In wreck complete shall dash away 
And leave no vestige to the day ! 


The weary exile here once more 
Who, fleeing from his native shore, 

Seeks, unsuspecting, now to stand 
On Freedom’s side, in Freedom’s land, 

By Despot Power is singled ont, 

Led to his hosts with deafening shout, 
And witli those cohorts dread is told, 
And, will he hill he, is enrolled; 

And though he fruitless struggle, still 
Is moulded by that mighty will; 

And by the side of beanteons youth, 

That, knight-like, vows his heart of truth, 
Looks on while Slavery twines and bolds 
Fair Freedom in its snaky folds, 

And coldly lists his anguish-cry, 

Laocoou in his agony ! 

Freedom! thou word of olden fame— 

How little is there in a name, 

And yet how much ! A thoughtless herd, 
Led captive by that magic word, 

Here shout tbe praise of those who scorn 
The man to honest labor born, 

And to earth’s lessons add thi9 last, 

That, after all tbe dangers past, 

Freedom must fear the deadly Steel 
Most in tbe slumbering Commonweal! 


My friend revered, yonr highest praise 
It is that in these evil days— 

These long, these wearing, wearying years, 
Marked by dark millions’ unseen tears— 
Firm and undaunted you have stood, 

Still battling for the true and good; 

Forever steadfast for tbe right 
While others, in ignoble flight. 

Have left onr scattered ranks and thin, 
Where treachery oft has entered in— 

With stalwart arm in battle brave, 

And eye still fixed upon the slave, 

Whom yon have sought and seek to save. 

Philadelphia, April, 1859. H. 


A. PRINCELY CHARITY. 
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proceedings of the opening was the following address by^fr. Crossley, 


This, gentlemen, is to me, not the proude9t day of my 
life, but it is the humblest, for I see much honor paid to 
me this day to which I can lay no claim. I have simply 
done what I have thought to be my dnty. Had I 
neglected to do the thiog which I have done, I should 
have been guilty of gross negleet—Dot so much to my 
fellow-men as to the God who made men. And yet it is 
the happiest day of my life, because I see in it that which 
will make my fellow-townsmen a happy people for the 
time that 1 live, and I have reason to believe that they 
will be happy when I lie in that spot which shall know 
me no more forever. If 1 had been born of noble birth, 
or if I could have traced my origin (like some in this 
room) to a long line of ancestors which came over with 
William the Conqueror, however true it might be, 
might not do good to do so. But, since I am of humble 
birth, perhaps it will be allowed to me to say a little of | 
those who ought to share the honor which is heaped upon 
me. My mother was the daughter of a farmer who lived 
upon his own estate, and, although the estate was not 
large, it had been in that family for many generations, 
first as tenants, and afterwards as owners. That little 
estate is over the hill at Shibden vale, aud is called the 
Scout. 

Her father made the same error that Jacob made: 
Jacob made too much of Joseph, and her father made 
too much of Mary. My father was sensitive and quick 
in disposition; she said that right was not done to her 
at home, and she was determined to make her 
in the world, whatever the consequence might be. She 
went out to service, contrary to the wish of her father, ii 
a little family at Warley, In that service, in her owi 
person she did the work of kitchenmaid, of housemaid and 
of cook, and, in addition to that, she regularly milked six 
cows every night and morning, besides which she kept 
the house, which was not a small one, as clean as a little 
palace. But this was not enough to employ her willing 
hands. Her mistress took in wool or tops to spin, and 
she would do what scarcely a girl in Warley could have 
done—spin that wool to 36 banks to tbe pounds, and 
thus earned many a guinea a year to her mistress, besides 
doing all the other work. My father, prior to the year 
1800, was a carpet-weaver. One night be was taking 
his “ driukiDg ” at the loom. He laid his black bottle 
at the side ot his loom, but by some means or other it fell 
down aud broke. In attempting to catch the bottle, he 
cut his arm, and it was with the greatest difficulty he 
could stop it from bleeding, to save his life. He was lor 
some time doing nothing, nut one day his employer, Mr. 
Currer, said to him, “ John, do you think you could 
manage to tie up a loom, as you cannot weave ? ” John 
replied that he should only be too happy to try. 
master tried him, and found him so expert that he never 
allowed him again to go to the loom to weave. He was 
going hard on with the business ot courtship, but the 
proud farmer said that he would never allow his daughter 
to marry a weaver or a foreman of weavers, aud that one 
thing was certain—that if she ever married John Crossley, 
she should never see his face again. This was a great 
trouble to my mother ; and when she bad been asking 
counsel from One who never errs, she settled down to 
open her Bible and see what it said. Her eye caught 
the 27th Psalm aud 10th verse: “ When tby father aud 
thy mother forsake thee, then the Lord will take thee up.” 
She did not doubt after that, and eventually he gave his 
consent to the marriage. 

Many years after that—for I must not be too tedious 
—they took the Dean Clough Mill, from that highly re¬ 
spectable firm, S. & J. Waterhouse—a name I cuu never | 
take upon my lips without a respect almost amounting 
veneration, for the kindness which I know my father ... 
ceived from their father, and ulso tbe kindness which 1 
have ever received at their hands. As my mother went 
with her usual energy to that place down the yard at 
4 o’clock in the morning, she made a vow—“ If tlie Lord 
does bless us at this place, tbe poor shall taste of 
is to this vow, given with so much faithfulness and kept 
with so much fidelity, that I attribute tbe great success 
my father had in business. My mother was always look¬ 
ing how best she could keep^ibis vow. J 0 the days tin 


happy countenance) of those who were going to work Or 
comiug back again. . 

There is one fact connected With this town which has 
given me great pain—it is the fact that many an hone» 
hard-working, intelligent working - 1 "~- - 


__ __ __ u does 

the existence of a God. What I am about to relate 
now is for the benefit of that class, that they may not gt 
stumbling into an unbeliever’s grave as the horse rushe 
into the buttle. What I am about to say now is what 
have not told my dearest friend, not even the fair partner 
of my life; but when she reads the report of what I am 
about to say, she will remember that on the occasion 
when I returned from the walk I am about to relate, I 
asked her where those words were to be found in the 
Bible, “ The rich und the poor meet together, and the 
Lord is the maker of them all.” She is a helpmate in 
these things us well as in every other. On the 10th of | 
Sept., 1855,1 left Quebec early in the morning for the 
White Mountains of the United States. I remember 
passing through some of the most glorious scenery 
that day which I ever saw in my life ; and, indeed, m 
beautiful than 1 believe steam arid power have brought 
us within sight of. 1 stood inside of tbe cars, from which 
I conld see the tops of the mountains covered with all- 
glorious beauty. In America you have a much better 


chance of seeing the scenery than in this country, becanse 
instead of going through the hills, they go round them. 
The wheels are not fixed to the carriages, but they are 
placed upon swivels, and they go around curves where 
ours would not go at all. 1 remember that when we 
arrived at the hotel at the White Mountains, tbe ladies 
sat down to a cup of tea, but I preferred to take a walk 
alone. It was a beuutifnl spot. The snn was just then 
reclining his head behind Mount Washington, with all 
that glorious drapery of an American sunset which we 
know nothing of in this country. I felt that. I should 
like to be walking with my God on the earth. I said, 
“ What shall I render to my Lord for all His benefits to 
roe ? ” I was led further to repeat that question which 
Paul asked under other circumstances—“ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do ? ” The answer came ii 
diately. It was this: “It is true that thou const not 
bring the many thousands thon hast left in thy native 
country to .see this beautiful scenery; but thou canst 
take this to them. It is possible so to arrange art aud 
nature that they shall be within the walk of every work¬ 
ing man in Halifax ; that he shall go and take bis stroll 
there after he has done his hnrd day’s toil, aud be able to 
get home again without being tired.” Well, that seemed 
to be a glorious thought 1 I retired home. My prayer 
that night was that in the morning I might be satisfied 
when I awoke that if it was only a mere thought flutter¬ 
ing across my brain, it might be gone ; but if there was 
reality about it, there might be no doubt about it, and 1 
might carry it into execution. I slept soundly that 
night; and when I awoke, my impression was confirmed. 
On the 10th of September, when 1 went to tbe White 
Mountains, I had no more idea of making a park than 
any one here of building a city. On the very day I re¬ 
turned I felt as convinced to carry it out as I was of my 
own existence, and never from that day to this have I 
hesitated for a moment whenever difficulties arose. I 
knew they might be overcome, and would be overcome. 
It is a happy day for me that I am permitted to see that 
result. ■ _ 


THE SEVENTEETH CENTURY. 


Let us fully admit that the seventeenth century pro¬ 
duced men who, for their lights, were entitled to high 
admiration. They aimed well; they ventured and suffered 
heroically; and much which they did was of vast impor¬ 
tance to those who came after them. But the lights of 
that time were really of a very glimmering and insuffi¬ 
cient character. Some of the principles on which our 
individual happiness rests were quite undetermined. Con¬ 
tentions which we know to be only productive of mutual 
destruction, while settling nothing, were then eagerly 
foogbt. Much, consequently, of that very earnestness 
which is now by some admired so highly was merely an 
earnestness in imposing distasteful and impossible opin¬ 
ions on others. Let ns adduce a few illustrations on this 
point from a work recently published * 

In 1630, a number of papist gentlemen in Aberdeen 
and Banffsbires were pressed by the government and clergy 
to make profession of the reformed doctrines, the alterna¬ 
tive on refusal being imprisonment, or banishment, and 
loss of their estates, with, at tbe utmost, some allowance 
from the latter at the pleasure of the king. John Gordon 
of Craig sent a petition to tbe Privy Council, humbly 
showing “ that, for religion, order hath been given for 
banishing the petitioner’s son, his wife aDd children, and 
confining himself—in respeet to his great age—in a town 
withiD Scotland [Cupar], which order they have ail hum¬ 
bly obeyed, his son, wife, and poor children having forth-1 
with abandoned the kingdom. A two part of the poor 
estate which he hath being allotted for his son and his 
family, and a third part for himself, he now findeth that 
by such a mean proportion he cannot be able to live, 
being both aged aud sickly. His hnuible suit is, that he 
may have leavS to depart the kingdom to live with his 
becanse taji their estate undivided, they may all be 
able to Subsist than otherwise.” Even this poor 
boon was denied as “unreasonable.” A boat the same 
time, the Couticil received a petition from “ Elizabeth 
Garioeh, setting forth her case as a sufferer for her 
‘ averseness and nonconformity to the religion presently 
professed.’ She was an old decrepit woman, past three¬ 
score and ten years, bedrid for the present, and not likely 
long to live. She had lain for months in tbeTolbootb of 
Aberdeen, with * no earthly means to entertein herself but 
ane croft of sax boils sawing, and neither husband nor 
child to attend to the winning and in-gatheriDg thereof.’ 
The misery of her circumstances made her restraint, she 
said, tlie more grievous. Therefore she craved release 
from prison, professing, ‘ for the eschewing of scandal, 
which her remaining in the country may breed or occa- 
' ’ her willingness to give security that she should re- 

herself forth of tbe kingdom. The Lords merci¬ 
fully remitted to the Bishop of Aberdeen to see to Eliza- 
betn Garioeh being liberated on her giving caution to 
the extent of a thousand merks for her self-banishment.” 

During the Civil War, dissent from the Presbyterian 
Church, or even a declining to sign the Solemn League 
and Covenant—the said League being a bond agreeing 
to extirpate popery and prelacy—was punished with ex- 
communication, which implied outlawry and loss of all 
worldly possessions. In 1643, we fiud one Gilbert Gar¬ 
den, in Aberdeenshire, threatened with this punishment 
for forsaking tbe church, and professing to consider bis 
private devotions as sufficient; and he was afterwards 
actually imprisoned as a Brownite. A poor wheel-wrigbt 
in Aberdeen, who had adopted Brownism or Indepen¬ 
dency, only saved himself by flight. About the same 
time, the Marquis and Marchioness of Douglas, who were 
Catholics, were deprived of their children, lest they 
should inherit the errors of their parents, or be sent for 
their education to Prance. The Marquis, on one occa¬ 
sion, petitioned the presbytery of Lanark for permission 
to have one of his sous brought from the school at Glas¬ 
gow, aud placed at that of Lanark, “ but not to come 
liome.to his parents unless the presbytery perm t." This 
proud Doble had to receive a Presbyterian minister into 
his house, to be a spy upon his religious practice. After 
he had made some concessions, his marchioness still held 
out; but at last she also was compelled to yield. “ On 
the 9th of March, 1650, two ministers went to pass upon 
her that sentence of excommunication which was to make 
her homeless and ac outlaw, unless she should instantly 
profess the Protestant faith; at the same time telling her 
‘ how fearful a siu it was to swear with equivocation or 
mental reservation.’ Tbe lady, of course, reflected that 
the system represented by her visitors was now trium¬ 
phant over everything—that, for one thing, it had brought 
her brother Huutly, not a twelvemonth ago, beueath the 
stroke of the Maiden. She ‘ declared that she had no 
i doubts,’ and, at the co inland of one of tlie minis- 
held ug her haud, and solemnly accepted the Gove- 
before the congregation. ‘Alter be had read the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and desired her to hold up 
her hand and swear Kb the. aw>ot. _5 


gave a fresh order that 1 none of his persuasion should 
have access to him, except his own wife. 1 

“At length, on the 1st of Jannary, 1670. after suffer¬ 
ing imprisonment for four and a half years, Raeburn was 
ordered to be set at liberty from jail, but still to remain 
within the bounds of his own lands, and to see no other 
Quaker under a penalty of a hundred pounds,his children 
meanwhile remaining as they were. Mr. George Keith 
was set at liberty on the 6th of March, bat only to go 
into voluntary exile.” 

The Presbyterians having, dnring their time of supre¬ 
macy, thrust out and otherwise persecuted every minister 
who had a particle of predilection for Episcopacy, or who 
favored the king on royal principles only, the Episcopa¬ 
lians in their turn practised similar severities at the Res¬ 
toration against the more rigid Presbyterians. A melan¬ 
choly proof of the want of tolerant feeling on all sides 
was then afforded by the simultaneous losses of their cures 
by Presbyterians, because unable to submit to Episcopa¬ 
lian regulations, and compensations claimed from their 
vacant stipends lor Episcopalian ministers who had been 
deposed on equally insufficient grounds during the pre¬ 
ceding twelve years. It was pitiable to bear at once of 
poor clergymen who had been thrown with their families 
into destitution for declining to sign the Covenant, and of 
others who were then threatened with the like evils for 
adhering to it, the time having not yet come when one 
party could take a lesson from the errors of the other. 
To quote tbe work referred to : 

“ The many petitions of tbe persecuted men of 1638-60 
for redress are only slightly alluded to in a few sentences 
by Wodrow, while he fills long chapters with those suf¬ 
ferings of proscribed RernoBBtrators which would never 
probably have had existence but for their own harsh 
doings in their days of power. He dwells with much 
feeling on the banishment passed upon Mr. John Living¬ 
stone, a preacher high in the esteem of the more serious 
people, and deservedly so. All most sympathize with 
such a ease, and admire the heroic constancy of the suf¬ 
ferer ; but it is striking, only u few months after his sen¬ 
tence to exile (February 2,1664), to find a Mr. Robert 
Aird coining before the Privy Council with a piteous 
recital of tbe distresses to which he and his family had. 
been subjected since 1638, in consequence of his beiugT, 
then thrust out of his charge at Stranraer, merely for his.I 
affection to tlie then constituted Episcopal £ notour 
the clergyman put into his place being this same John' 
Livingstone! Aird tells us that., being then ‘ redacted to 
great straits, he was at last necessitat to settle himself in 
Comray, in tbe diocese of the Isles, where his provision 
[patrimony] was,’ that being ‘ so little that he was not 
able to maintain bis family.’ Daring the usurpation, 

‘ by reason of his affection to his majesty, he was quar¬ 
tered npon and otherwise cruelly abused, to his almost 
utter ruin.’ The Lords recommended that Mr. Aird 
should have some allowance ont of vacant stipends in the 
diocese of the Isles. Another of the zealous clergy, whose 
resistance to the new rule and consequent troubles and 
denunciation are brought conspicuously forward by Wod¬ 
row, was Mr. James Hamilton, minister at Blantyre. He 
was compelled to leave bis parish, and not even allowed 
to officiate peaceably in his own house at Glasgow. 
Much to be deplored, truly ; but Wodrow does not tell 
us of a petition which was about tbe same time addressed 
to tbe Council by tbe widow of Mr. John Heriot, the 
former minister of Blantyre, upon whom, in 1653,‘the 
prevailing party of Remonstrators in the presbytery of 
Hamilton had intruded one Mr. James Hamilton,’ by' 
whom the whole stipend had been appropriated, so that 
Heriot, after a few years of penury, bad left his widow 
and children in absolute destitution. So impressed were 
tbe Council by the petitioner’s case that they ordered 
her to receive the whole stipend of the current year.” 

A somewhat picturesque incident, illustrative of the 
depressed condition of the Romish party in the reign of I 
Charles II., occurred at Aberdeen in 1670. Francis 
Irving, brother of the Laird of Drum, was a zealot on 
this side, gofog so far occasionally as to get np a disputa¬ 
tion in favor of popery. “ His sister Elizabeth being 
deceased, he resolved to have her buried in a public way 
in St. Nicolas’ Church in Aberdeen, being tbe principal 
church there, and for this purpose he collected a great 
company of his own persuasion, and ‘ that the strength, 
interest, and boldness of the papist there might tbe more 
appear,’ he ‘ in a most insolent and treasonable way, did 
raise in arms and bring to the town, from Comar, a band 
of Higblaodmen, armed with guns, bagbuts, pistols, bows 
and arrows, and other weapons.’ These, ‘ after they had 
entered at tbe Port, albeit they might have taken 

a nearer and more private way to the Lady Drum her 
lodging, where the corpse lay,, in the Guestraw,’ being 
resolved to affront and provoke tbe magistrates and 
people, ‘ had the confidence to march to the said bouse 
alongst , befog the most populous 

and public street in tbe said town, in raDk and order and 
in warlike posture, a commander marching before, and 
another behind, to the great itstonisbmeut and grief of 
his majesty’s good subjects, affected to the pnrity of reli¬ 
gion.’ On the mornfog of tbe day of the funeral, a gen¬ 
tleman went at the order of Francis to tbe provost of the 
burgb, told him what was to be done that night, and) 
warned him that, if the people thronged about t he funeral’' 
company, and any ‘ inconvenience ensue therethrough,’ it 
should be at the peril of the magistracy, who ought to 
restrain -their people—‘ which was a practice without 
parallel for insolency aud boldness.’ ‘About eleveD o’clock 
that night, tbe corpse being lifted, was carrisd to the 
church of Aberdeen, with great show and in a public 
way, with many torches, and a great multitude of persons 
accompanying, the coffin being covered with velvet or 
cloth, with a cross upon the same, and a priest or some 
other person going before the corpse,-holdiug out his arms 
before him, and carryiug a crucifix under his cloak, or 
using some other superstitious ceremony.’ The fligh- 
londmen, having their swords drawD, guarded the corpse 
and torches, ‘ and when they came to the church door, 
divers others of the company drew their swords and did 
hold them drawn in the church all the time the corpse 
was [being] buried.’ ‘ In the throng, two of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the town was wounded.’ ‘ Next morning, the 
Highlandmen having marched out of the town, many of 
them in a braving aDd insulting manner did Bhoot and dis¬ 
charge their guns as they went by the provoBt’s lodging.’ 

“ Francis was found guilty of ‘ a high and insolent riot, 
and condemned to be imprisoned iu the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh during pleasure, besides paying the expenses 
incurred in his prosecution. It does not appear that he 
suffered much confinement in jail; but he was forbidden 
to approach within a mile of Aberdeen. It was only on 
petition that he obtained so far a relaxation from this 
sentence as to be permitted to visit his mother there, in 
order to settle some weighty affairs of hers, on which he 
acted as trustee. On a subsequent petition in July, 1671, 
he was freed from this restraint.” 

Such are merely a few traits of the age of earnestness. 

To extend them would be only too possible.— Chambers’s 
Journal. 


mained editor, assisted by Mr. Child, for 2 years. In 
Columns she commenced a series of “ Letters from New 
York,’’ which, with others Written subsequent to l ’“” 
withdrawal from the editorship of The Standard, ’ 
collected into 2 volumes in 1843-4. Since that time 
she has published several volumes of stories for children, 
a literary speciality in which she has been eminently suc¬ 
cessful. In 1853 she, wrote and published the “ Lire 
Isaac T. Hopper,” a Friend, of whose family she - 
inmate during her residence in New York. 1 
most important work of later years is the “ Progress 
Religious Ideas,” in 3 volumes (New York, 1855). 
this she has devoted many years of a thoughtful 
laborious retirement, and gives in it tlie results ot 
and earnest study, and of firm aud conscientious cm 
lions. Mrs. Child is still living in Massachusetts, and 
in the full vigor of a matured intellect.— New American 
Cyclopedia—S. H. Gay. 


THE COVENANTERS’ LAMENT FOR BOTHWEL 
BR1GG. 

BY WIXTUROP mackworth fraud. 
of sin 


Once n ore the prince of this world lifts his horn: 
Judah is scattered as the chaff is borne 
Before the stormy gale. 

Where are our brethren ? where 
The good and true, the terrible and fleet ? 

They whom we loved, wiih whom we sat at meat, 
With whom we kneeled in prayer I 
Mangled and marred they lie. 

Upon the bloody pillow of their rest! 

Stern Dalzell smiles, and Clavers with a jest 
Spurs bis fierce charger by. 

So let our foes rejoice; 

T ”‘ ‘Mr"” ~‘ i s their impious boasts, 


We call for comfort ; _ _ 

We will lift up our voice. 

Give ear unto our song; 

For we are wandering o’er onr native 
Aa sheep that have no shepherd; and 
Of wicked men is strong. 

Only 


Hosts 




, -ained the fnpy of their cup: 

id the deep murmurs of onr hearts go up 
To heaven for vengeance now. 


Avenge—oh, not our years 
Of pain and wrong, the blood of martyrs shed; 
The ashes heaped upon the hoary head; 

The maiden’s silent tears; 


The babe’s bread torn away; 

The harvest blasted by the war-steed’s hoof; 
The red flame wreathing o’er the cottage roof; 


Judge not for these to-day 
Is notihine own dread rod 
Mocked by tlie iiroud, thy holy book disdained ? 
rr., blasphemed, thy temple’s courts profaned? 


Avenge thyself, O God! 

Break Pharaoh’s iron crowns; 

Bind with new chains their nobles and their kings; 
Wash from thy house the blood of unclean things; 
And hurl their Dagon down ! 


Come in thine own good time I 
We wilt abide; we have not turned from thee; 
Though in a world of grief thy portion be, 

Of bitter grief, and crime. 


Be thou our guard and guide! 

Forth from the spoiler’s synagogue we f 
That we may worsnip where the torren 
And where the whirlwinds ride. 


From lonely rocks and caves 
We will pour forth our sacrifice of prayer — 

On, brethren, to the mountains. Seek we there 
Safe temples, quiet graves. 


LETTER FROM THEODORE PARKER. 


From The Liberator. 

The following letter of Mr. Parker to Francis 
Jackson, Esq., was read to the congregation at Music 
Hall, on Sunday morning last (23d ult.), by Mr. Phil¬ 
lips. Though a private letter, the wide spread interest 
that is felt in Mr. Parker’s case will justify its publica¬ 
tion. That portion of it which relates to emancipation 
will be particularly interesting to onr readers. 


LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


are goue by, when it was a dreary thing t 0 give employ¬ 
ment to a large number of people, the advice that she 
ffavi-i to her turns wadi “ Don’t Bell your goods i nr i Ma 


gave to her boos wad, “ Dou c well your gooda (or less 
than they cost, lor it would ruin you without permanently 
beuefiung aoy one; but if you can go ou giving employ¬ 
ment to some during the winter, do so, lor it is a (j ut j 
tb.ug for a working man to go home and hear his chil- 
dron cry for bread, aud not be able to give them any." 
I recollect that, oue time, my Irieud Mr. Salt, calling to 
see my mother, she Said, “ You see, Mr. Salt, my sous 
have Uowu off, and have taken fine houses to live iu, but 
it wou’t do for us all to leave this spot.” She lived to a 
greeu old age, and she died iu her eightieth year, having 
lived toaee ber children's children's cmldren. Oue of the 
greatest treats she hud m her old age was to fix a mirror 
in her room, so that white lying iu bed she could see the | 


her hund and swear by tbe great name of God to observe, 
according to ber power, every article thereof, she did so ; 
aDd after divine service was ended, he desired her to go 
to tbe session-table and subscribe the Covenant, and, be- 
fore the’minister and elders, she went to the said table 
and did subscribe.’ ” 

As might be readily supposed, the Marquis and Mar¬ 
chioness of Douglas continued to be OatUolies in their 
hearts. The presbytery bad only forced them into a 
hypocritical submission. 

Quakerism came into Scotland daring the Common¬ 
wealth, and obtained a few adherents among the gentry I 
“ waiter Scott of Raeburn, brother of William Scott of 
larden, had been converted to Quakerism, aud on that 
account was incarcerated in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh 
Tliere it was soon discovered by his relations that he was 
exposed to the conversation of other Quakers, prisoners 
like himself, ‘ whereby he is hardened in his nprnir.m,.u 


Mrs. Child was born at Medford, Mass., Feb. 11, 
1802. Her lather, David Francis, was a baker, and was i 
well known in New England :uul elsewhere as a menu-1 
facturer of a celebrated sort of biscuit called “ Medford 
crackers.” In 1824 Miss Francis published her first 
book, “ Hobomok, au Indian Story,” which attracted a 
good deal of attention. Later in life one of her subse¬ 
quent works is dedicated to her brother, the Rev. Dr. 
Convers Francis, of Harvard University, “ to whose early 
ioflueuce,” she says, “ I owe my early love of literature.” 
It is to tbe writing of “ Hobomok,” in which she received 
his encouragement, that she here probably alludes. The 
Indian story was followed, the next year, by “ The Rebels, 
a Tale of the Revolution.” The scene was laid in Massa-1 
chusetts, and some of the characters were the historical 
men of that period. The book has long been out of ra in 1 ,1 
but for several years it held its place as a standard novel 
the times and the events with which it dealt, the spirit in 
which they were treated, giving it a strong hold upon 
the populur esteem. A speech which, iu accordance 
with the example of sober historians, who never 


hardened in his pernicious 
opinions aud principles, without ull hope of recovery 
uuless he be separat from such pernicious company.’ 
There was, however, a more serious evil than " 
in the risk which his children 


H of being perverted VP 
Quakerism, if allowed to keep company with their father. 
Ou a petition, therefore, the Council gave bis brother 
Harden warrunt (June 22, 1665) to take away Rae¬ 
burn’s children, two boys und a girl, from their father 
that they might bo educated iu the true religion. He 
‘ after some pains taken with them in his own family, 
seut them to the city of Glasgow, to be bred at the schools 
there.’] Ou a second petition from Harden, tbe Council 
— '-red au annuity of XI,000 Hoots to be paid to him, 
of Raeburn’s estate, for the maintenance of the chil¬ 
dren ; aud they also ordered the lather himself to be 
removed to Jedburgh Tolbooth, • where his friends and 
others may have occasion to convert him.’ ‘ To the effect 
seemed from tbe practice of other Quakers,’ 

" (lLsl:llur g‘M the magistrates of Jedburgh to 
any persons suspect of these principles to have 
I Raeburn continued to be a prisoner in 

_foil in Juue, 1669, when the Privy Council 


1 Annals of Scat 


10 gmt-graad&ther of Sir Walter Scott 


fiction, she put into the mouth of James Otis, for many 
years fired the patriotism of the boys of that day, and 
was believed by them, and many who listened to their 
ardent declamation, to have been the words which actually 
fell from the lips of that patriot. A sermon of White- 
held s was also given in this volume, and that as well as 
the speech was submitted to the ordeal of the New Eng 1 
land school books, where it passed for a genuine sermon 
ol the great preacher. In 1826 she commenced a monthly 
magazine, under tbe title of the “Juvenile Miscellany” 
which tor 8 years was under her management. She pub- 
lisned a cookery book, under the title of “Tbe Frugal 
Housewife,” which later and more ambitious publications 
upon tbe same subject have uot displaced. In Oct 1828 I 
she was married to Mr. David Lee Child, of Mussacbu- 
Li 1831, the “Girls’ Own Book." and the 
“ Mothers Book,” testified to the strong interest she felt 
in practical education. About this time the modern anti- 
slavery movement, which was initiated by William Lloyd 


West End Santa Cruz, March 21,1859, 

Francis Jackson—B ear Friend: Here we all are, 
one of tbe handsomest little islands in tlie world, about 
big as Suffolk ConDty, though different in shape. 

We have the weather of dog-days, yet the heat is quite 
uniform day and night, varying commonly from 80 
grees at noon to 78 at sundown, and 76 at sunrise, 
have not seen the mercury higher than 82 by day, 
lower than 72 by night. The air is drier than I e' 
knew it in New England in the longest drought. Only 
at night I feel a little chill in the atmosphere, and pull - 
thin blanket over my shoulders. 

If I don’t get well here, you must make up your minds 
to let me go; for if the air of Santa Craz does not help 
me, nothing will or can. The atmosphere is so clear that 
I can see the Eland of Porto Rico from the wharf here, 
though it is sevenly miles off! I live out of doors all 
fan, but am ye] too lame to walk or ride with much 
pleasure. 

F* The houses are only a little piece of out doors with 
1 roof over it. It is a queer place, this little town of or, 
thousand inhabitants, living in (or out of) houses which 
have no glass and no chimneys. You would laugh to ( 
the fuel exposed for sale; a handful of brush charcoal 
a board, a few little bundles of brush, not so large at. 
bundle of parsnips in Boston market. Yon who filled u; 
the South Cove (.1 wish you had made it six feet higher) 
won Id stare a little to see six men and women at work (!) 
repairing the highway; they hoe the earth into trays, 
take them on their beads, and carry them to a cart, and 
pitch in their contents; then three persons pull the cart, 
and three more push from behind, while the seventh over¬ 
sees the whole concern, and walks behind till they eome 
to the place of deposit, where they dump down the ten 
bushels which make the load. Carpenter-work is a sight 
to behold; a boy holding a board for a man to saw it, 
and another boy helping both by looking on. I think 
you would wonder at the plants and trees, not one that 
you ever saw before. But, what would interest you 
much is the condition of the colored people; so a further 
word oa that matter. Slavery continued here until 1848, 
when all over the little island the blacks rose, took posses¬ 
sion of all, except the two forts, and demanded their free¬ 
dom. There were 3,000 whites and 25,000 blacks on the 
island. The negroes did not shed a drop of blood They 
burnt a few houses, but destroyed very little property, 
-and took no man’s life. 

Imagine tbe consternation of the whites, who knew 
what they would do under like circumstances 1 The 
Governor declared the Negroes all frfce, and advised them 
to go back to the estates and work. Mo3t of them did 
go. But soon a Spanish regiment wa3 brought over to 


I Garrison, was commenced in BostmLHRURRWM 
popular cause, but Mrs. Child identified"herselfwith it“at 
the beginning, and has never faltered in what she con 
ceived to be her duty in this respect. One of tbe first I 
distinctive anti slavery books was her “Appeal iu behalf 
of that class of Americans called Africans,” iu which shc 
advoeated the immediate emancipation of the blacks, as 
the right ol the slave and the dnty of the master, and as 
in accordance with reason, expediency aud an enlightened 
recognition ol religious truth. This is her largest and 
\ comprehensive work upon the subject or slaverv • 
»t was followed up in subsequent years by various 
smaller publications of a similar character. The condj! 
turn and the character of woman in various ages of the 
world were also considered by her in the biographies of 
“n Ot different ages, and in a 

cussion ol the subject in a work of 2 volumes. In 1836 

. ' 5ub| Mhed “ Pliifolhea,” a Grecian romance, of the 

ol l uncles aud Aspasia. In 1841 Mrs. Child re- 
moved to New York to take charge us editor of the 
National Anti-Slavbry Standard, a newspaper be- 

13 teidLtr::f “ str ,y ' t 1 d * 

views. She gave at once 


joied to tbe dissemination of it 
and character to the m 


secure order. The Danish King confirmed the freedom 
of the negroes, bat bad a commission to inquire into the 
matter. See how the whites paid the blacks for tbeir 
lenity. They put 400 or 500 in jail, and shot 13 in cold 
blood. The price of labor was fixed by law, the laborer 
protected in certain particulars, but stilt the chief protec¬ 
tion was given to those who were best able to take c: 
of themselves. It is always so. At present, laborers.... 
estates are divided into three classes; first, second, third. 
They are thus paid: all have a hut to live in, a little 
patch to raise vegetables and fruits (which grow’with no 
care), to keep a pig, poultry, &c. They all work five 
days a week, except certain feast days of the Lutheran 
Church; nine hours a day, i. e., from 7 a. m. to 12, and 
from 2 p. m. to 6. The third class, consisting chiefly of 
children, have only their support, food and clothes, which 
cost little. The second class has thirty cents a week, four 
quarts of corn meal, and four herrings. The first ’class 
has fifty cents a week, six quarts of meal, and six her¬ 
rings. Such is the pay. For work iu extra hours and 
ou Saturduy, they all have extra pay. Of course, iu a 
slave country labor is despised. A poor white woman 
who keeps a boarding-house would feel degraded by clear¬ 
ing out a drawer, aud'so leaves it for her rich New Eng¬ 
land lodgers, who think work an honor as well as a duty. 
Of course, the blacks share this feeling; they did uot 
work so much for the planters alter they obtained their 
freedom j so the productive power of the island declined; 
the sugar crop of the island went down from 30.000 hogs¬ 
heads to 20,000,15,000,12,000, 8,000, to 6,000 in this 
year. About half the decline must be charged (first) to I 
the bad conduct of the owners of estates, and (second) to 
a long aeries of excessive drought, occasioned by strip¬ 
ping the hills of the trees which used to catch the waters 
of heaven, and woo them down to earth to fertilize and 
bless it. The other half let me put down to freedom. 
Suppose an average erop under slavery wus 20,000 bhd8. 
and now is 12,000 ; then freedom costs 4,000 hhds. sugai 
(that is, one-half of the difference, which is 8.000). Sup¬ 
pose a hogshead of sugar here worth $52 1-2; then the 
freedom of 25,000 meu costs $250,000 a year; that is, 
ten dollars u-head. So much for that side of the question. 
Now look at the other side. 


The uegroes marry one man to one woman, and are 
about as faithful as “ the rest of mankind.” They 
clothes at work, and neat and tidy clothes on Sundays. 
They work belter than before. They have learned this 
of late, and are improving continually in industry. They 
save money, and buy little houses in the town, move them, 
... j l. - mechanics, traders, lumpers, &e. &e. They 


and bet_ ... . _ 

Huud their children to the tree school, some ol them tra¬ 
velling four miles lor that, blessed privilege. They go to 
meeting on Sundays, which 1 fear would not be worth 
much to yon or me, but it is of a deal of service to them. 
They respect themselves, and are getting humanized, 
moralized and civilized. 1 think that is worth ten dollars 
a-heud. I wish somebody would undertake to elevate the 
New Euglanders at twice that cost. The same thing 
goes on here for the African which in Boston takes place 
with the Irish; a degraded people lifting itself up; only 
at. Boston it has nobody to oppose it, except tlie Irish 
Catholic priest and the American political demugogue, 
each the worst of tbeir kind ; but hug schools, ministers 
for the poor, benevolent societies aud the like, to help 
the work ; while here, alas I the spirit ol the white m 
-ipitoses tbe elevation of the blacks. Yet here are noble I 
men and women at work, seeking to npiift the fulleu. 
Here is an Episcopal minister working mightily in their 


paper, of which she re- j behalf, in the midst of tbe prejudice of “ aristocracy " (tor 


even Santa Cru* hu IM aristocracy a* well I m Boston), 
And here is a Catholic priest, a nob e-hearted Dutchman, 
who has beeu fixed in the island of Saba but nine month, 
and yet has established a school for the blacks at At J 
cost. I heard of it, and made acquaintance with n 
who huR a religion that ts humanity. 

But here is the end of my paper, 
remembered to everybody. I should like to take tea with 
you to-night, and with the Mays bej 
ask me. 


’ ouwiug melody, the a tu 

ft 


Yours, Theodore P 


•ipbumerul.— Svoiwg /> J tl0n ‘''“Win 


THE PRISONERS OF NAPLES. 

BY J. 0. WHITTIER. 

I have been thinking or the victims bound 
In Naples, dying fo 








nr common In 
In it h Ii-hh 1 yrii 
ho upon Chi l 


Or, if Thy purposes of it 'od bclu 
Their ills lie hidden, let the miffe 
Strong connoifllions; lcava them 
Thy providential care, nor yet w 


The hope which all T 


That not i 


Since all v 

Electrical, wim every mi 
Unquenchable sparks, Tl 
Of lire and spirit uver nil 
Making the dead in slave 
Let this great hope lie w 
Shut from the light, the i 


.. martyr’s robe of (ire 

the sad prisoner’s fretting chain, 
a suffer for Thy troth send forth, 






they lie 
id the si 




»ky, 


, aud shade of 


The smell of flowers, ai 
Bound with tlio felon lepera whr 
And sifts abhorred make loathsome; let tlityn share 
PoIIIco’b faith, Foreste’a strength to bear 
Years of unulterablo torment, stern and still 
chained Tiian. victor through his will! 




,h Thy fu 


The day-dawn of Italian liberty, 


KING GEORGE THE FOURTH IN IRELAND. 


r,l review of Jessie’s Diary of tho Reign of George IV., in the Lon¬ 
don Morning News, describes the King’s visit to Ireland thux:l 

The death of the Queen, and the sullen mood into 
which the people of England fell, as the result of that 
catastrophe, drove the King to Ireland, to derive from the 
wild, frantic hurrahs of Paddy some consolation for the 
ill-suppressed and dangerous mntterfogs of John Bull. It 
was n famous stroke of policy, that Irish visit, and proved 
very advantageous for all parties concerned. A real live 
King, one who looked like a King, who was ready to ] 
shake hands with anybody, who took kindly to whiskey, 
and wbo constantly wore an immense shamrock fo his 
button-hole, soon became almost on object of worship with 
the susceptible West Britons. It was the little fishing 
village of Howtb which had the honor of welcoming the 
first English King who had visited Ireland since the days 
of the Plantagenet. The gigantic fishermen, gannt and 
ragged, crowded round the royal visitor as he stepped 
ashore, and one tremendous fellow was successful in seiz¬ 
ing the delicate jewelled hand of his astonished sovereign. 
Tbe latter stared, shrank back, and winced, but, soon 
recollecting himself, smiled graciously, and,a9 the French 
say, “ accepted tbe situation.” The fisherman having 
given the royal hand a tremendous shake, held up bis own 
immense grimpy paw in the air, and swore with tremen¬ 
dous energy that “ the hand which had been shaken by the 
King should never be touched by soap or water to his 
dying day.” The Kingwas delighted, and seemed highly 
to appreciate the extent of sacrifice which his Irish subject 
was willing to make to the sentiment of loyalty. Then 
tbe people shouted, “ Hurrah for flowth and yonr 
Majesty 1 ” The King laughed heartily at this new order 
of precedency; and just as the carriage was driving off, 
one sharp fellow, more collected than the rest, bawled out, 
“And sure your Mujesty won’t forget the Window Tax.” 
We have fo the first volume an amusing description of] 
tbe way in which the royal time was spent during the. 
passage across the Channel: 

“ The passage to Dublin was occupied in eating goose 
pie and drinking whiskey, fo which his Majesty partook 
most abundantly, singing many joyous songs, and being 
fo a state,on bis arrival, to double in sighteven the num¬ 
bers of his gracious subjects assembled ou the pier to 
receive him. The fact was, they were in the last stage 
of intoxication. However, they got him to tbe Park." 

The Irish visit was one continued ovation. Tbe letters 
teem with rapturous comments on the loyal enthusiasm 
of the Irish, whom we find, however, with an eye to the 
main chance, taking every opportunity to dispose the 
royal miod favorably towards the great question of 
Roman Catholic emancipation. Tlie repeal of the win¬ 
dow tax, tbeir first petition, was obtaiued at onee; aod 
although emancipation was not carried .until ten years 
after, there is no doubt but that the foundation was laid 
during the Kfog’s visit to Ireland. 
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WHO WRITES OUR SONGSi 


The musical composer who really furnishes the great 
majority of our songs, and whose productions have the 
widest popularity among the masses of our people, is 
known to very few of them, even by reputation. The 
new melodies that greet the public ear month after month, 
and are sang, whistled and bummed by thousands—that 
are thumped on piano-fortes, thrummed on banjoes, 
breathed on flutes, tortured into variations, and enjoy a 
wide, though, after all, evanescent popularity, are chiefly 
the product of one fertile brain—and that brain, -- 11 


Micawber would say, is the brain appertaining to M1. 
Stephen C. Foster. This gentleman is a native of Pitts- 


burg, and has spent all his days there, excepting three 
years at Cincinnati and two at New York. He was 
born on the 4th of July, 1826 (the very day that John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson died), and is, therefore, now 
in his thirty-third year. His father, Mr. William B. 
Poster, was a Pittsburg merchant, a member of the State 
Legislature, afterwards a Mayor of Alleghany City, and 
subsequently occupied an official post under the Federal 
government. His oldest sister is the wife of the Rev. E. 
Y. Buchanan, the only brother of the President of the 
United States. Stephen C. Foster is the youngest of his 
family. 1 

He enjoyed bnt limited opportunities for musical in¬ 
struction, and took but few lessons. When nineteen years 
old he composed for a social quartette club, of which he 
was a member, his first successful song, the popular 
favorite, “ Uncle Ned.” It was shortly afterward sung j 
at a Dublic concert in Cincinnati n.,,1 
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at a public concert in Cincinnati, and received snchl 
applause that Mr. Wm. C. Peters, the music publisher in 
that city, reqne3ted the privilege of publishing it, which 
was at onee granted. Mr. Poster next composed “ Su¬ 
sanna,” which was more simple in its style, and became 
even more popular. In a private letter, Mr. Foster 
writes: “ I had up to this time neither received nor 
thought of any pecuniary remuneration for my efforts in 
tbe musical line. Imagine my delight, therefore, ou re 
i cetvtng for my next soug one hundred dollars in cash ! 
Though this song was not successful, yet the two filty 
dollar notes which I received for it had the effect of start¬ 
ing me in my present vocation of a song writer.” 

It would render this article too much like a “ catologue 
of popular aud standard music ” to give a list of Mr. 
Foster’s songs. “ Massa’s in tbe Cold Ground,” “ Old 
Kenlucky Home,” “ II:! Boys, Carry me ’Long,” “ Nelly 
was a Lady,” and “ Old Folks at Home,” may be men¬ 
tioned as among the most popular. His “ Susanna ” 
melody has been seized by many pinnistB (among whom 
may be mentioned Metz aud ThaiWg) as a melodic 
tbeine peculiarly suited for treatment witli variations, aod 
some ol the other negro melodies have obtained an equal 
popularity. Nor is this popularity merely a local one. 

In many of the Southern States Mr. Foster’s son«-8 have 
beeu adopted by the slaves to enliven them iu their corn 
bushings and field labors. Their fame has also crossed 
the ocean. In a private letter front one who has recently i, 
returned from an extended pedestrian tour through the! K “- 
border land of Scotland, where the songs of Burns and 
the older Scotch ballads are known to and sung by every 
one, occurs tlie following passage: « I spent several weeks 
amid the poetic hills of Ettrtck, along tlie braes of Yur- 
ro, so famed in Scottish border minstreisy, aud here 1 
found some of Foster’s earlier melodies were almost dis¬ 
placing, in the estimation of the shepherd boys and cot¬ 
tage girls, the songs of Barns and ltainsay. Often, in the 
Scottish cottages, after the bagpipes have droned out 
their accompaniment to ‘Scots wha bae’ and ‘Lord 
Athol’s Courtship,'a voice will take up one of these, 
American melodies, and ull gathered around the ingle-side] 
will join in the simple refrain ; aud thus the plaintive, 
touching Hlraius that are first sung iu the dark, sooty town 
of 1 itubnrg, on tbe Mouorigahela, rise away above the 
smoke and steam of city life, float across the Atlantic 
and are heard upon the heathery hills of Ettriek, and 
among the forks that grow on the* braes of Yarrow.’” 

avorable mention has also beeu made of them from Cali¬ 
fornia, Chiua, Australia and even the deserts ol Africa, 
through the foreign and home correspondence of our 
newspapers: 

Ethiopian minstrelsy, as it is called, lias, however, cul¬ 
minated, and is now iu its decline. Appreciating this 
fact, Mr. Foster has somewhat changed his style, und, 
abandoning the use of negro jargon, he now writes songs 
better adapted for general use. While the melodies 
exhibit a decided improvement, the words are rythmical, 
always unexceptionable in point of moral, and us good, 
poetically considered, as the majority of songs. We do 
not say that Mr. Foster's “ melodies ” can be compared 
with those that have 1 ———— 11 —- 1 **-- ■■ ■■ 
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